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To the Courteous Reader. 


Courteous, kind and indifferent Readers, whose 
willingnesse to reade and heare this following dis- 
course, doth explaine to the world your hearty af- 
fection to the prosecuting and furtherance of so 
worthy an action: so it is, that like to an vnskill- 
full actor, who hauing by misconstruction of his 
right Cue, ouer-slipt himselfe, in beginning of a 
contrary part, and fearing the hatefulle hisse of the 
captious multitude, with a modest blush retires him- 
selfe in priuate; as doubting the reprehension of 
his whole audience in publicke, and yet againe vpon 
further deliberation, thinking it better to know their 
censures at the first, and vpon submission to reape 
pardon, then by seeking to smother it, to incurre 
the danger of a secret scandall: Imboldening him- 
selfe vpon the courteous kindnesse of the best, and 
not greatly respecting the worst, comes fourth 
againe, makes an Apollogie for himselfe, shews the 
cause of his error, craues pardon for his rashnes, 
and in fine, receiues a generall applauditie of the 
whole assemblie: so J gentle Readers, happening 
upon this Kelation by chance, (as I take it, at the 
second or third hand) induced thereunto by diuers 
well-willers of the action, and none wishing better 
towards it then my selfe, so farre foorth as my poore 
abilitie can or may stretch too, I thought good to 
publish it: but the Author being absent from the 
presse, it cannot be doubted but that some faults 
haue escaped in the printing, especially in the 
names of Countries, Townes, and People, which 
are somewhat strange vnto us: but most of all, and 
which is the chiefe error, (for want of knowledge 
of the Writer) some of the books were printed 
vnder the name of Thomas Watson, by whose 
occasion I know not, vnlesse it were the ouer rash- 
nesse, or mistaking of the workemen, but since 
hauing learned that the saide discourse was written 
by Captaine Smith, who is one of the Counsell there 
in Virginia, I thought good to make the like A polo- 








gie, by shewing the true Author as farre as my 
selfe could learne, not doubting, but that the wise 
noting it as an error of ignorance, will passe it ouer 
with patience, and if worthy an applauditie, to re- 
serue it to the Author, whose pains in my judgment 
deserueth commendations ; somewhat more was by 
him written, which being as I thought (fit to be 
priuate) I would not aduenture to make it publicke, 
what more may be expected concerning the scitua- 
tion of the Country, the nature of the clime, num- 
ber of our people there resident, the manner of 
their gouernment, and liuing, the commodities to be 
produced, and the end and effect it may come too, 
I can say nothing more then is here written, only 
what I have learned and gathered from the generall 
consent of all (that I have conuersed withall) as 
well marriners as others, which haue had employ- 
ment that way; is that the Country is execellent 
and pleasant, the clime temperate and healthfull, 
the ground fertill and good, the commodities to be 
expected (if well followed) many, for our people, 
the worst being already past, these former hauing 
indured the heate of the day, whereby those that 
shall succeede, may at ease labour for their profit, 
in the most sweete, coole, and temperate shade : 
the action most honorable, and the end to the high 
glory of God, to the erecting of true religion among 
Infidells, to the ouerthrow of superstition and idola- 
trie, to the winning of many thousands of wandring 
sheepe, vnto Christ’s fold, who now, and till now, 
have strayed in the vnknowne paths of Paganism, 
Idolatrie, and superstition: yea, I say the Action 
being well followed, as by the graue Senators and 
worthy aduenturers, it hath beene worthily begunne : 
will tend to the euerlasting renowne of our Nation, 
and to the exceeding good and benefit of our Weale 
publicke in generall: whose Counsells, labours, 
godly and industrious endeuors, I beseech the migh- 
tie Jehouah to blesse, prosper, and further, with his 
heauenly ayde and holy assistance. 
Farewell. 


I. H. 
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A 


True relation of 


such occurrences 


and accidents of note, as hath hapned in VIR- 


GINIA, since the first planting of that Collony, 


which is now resident in the South part 


thereof, till the last returne. 


Kinde Sir, commendations remembred, etc. You 
shall understand that after many crosses in the 
downes by tempests, wee arrived safely uppon the 
Southwest part of the great Canaries: within 
foure or fiue daies after we set saile for Dominica, 
the 26 of Aprill: the first land we made, wee fell 
with Cape Henry, the verie mouth of the Bay of 
Chissiapiacke, which at that present we little ex- 
pected, hauing by a cruell storme bene put to the 
Northward: anchoring in this Bay twentie or 
thirtie went ashore with the Captain, and in com- 
ming aboard, they were assalted with certaine In- 
dians, which charged them within Pistoll shot, in 
which conflict, Captaine Archer and Mathew Mor- 
ton were shot: whereupon, Captaine Newport 
seconding them, made a shot at them, which the 
Indians little respected, but having spent their ar- 
rowes retyred without harme, and in that place 
was the Box opened, wherein the Counsell for Vir- 
ginia was nominated .* and arriving at the place 
wee are now seated, the Counsel was sworn, and 
the President elected, which for that yeare was 
Maister Edm. Maria Wingfield, where was made 
choice for our scituation, a verie fit place for the 
erecting of a great cittie, about which some con- 
tention passed betwixt Captaine Wingfield and 
Captaine Gosnold, notwithstanding all our proui- 
sion was brought ashore, and with as much speede 
as might bee wee went about our fortification. 

The two and twenty day of Aprill, Captain New- 
port and myselfe with divers others, to the number 
of twenty two persons, set forward to discouer the 
Riuer, some fiftie or sixtie miles, finding it in some 


“* But their orders for Government were put in a box, not 
to be opened, nor the governours knowne vntill they arri- 
ved in Virginia.” * * * 

“That night was the box opened, and the orders read, in 
which Bartholomew Gosnoll, Iohn Smith, Edward Wing- 
field, Christopher Newport, Iohn Ratliffe, Iohn Martin, and 
George Kendall, were named to be the Councell, and to 
choose a President amongst them for a yeare, who with 
the Councell should governe. Matters of moment were to 
be examined by a Iury, but determined by the maior part 
of the Councell, in which the President had two voyces. 
Vntill the 13 of May, they sought a place to plant in, then 
the Councell was sworne, Mr. Wingfield was chosen Presi- 
dent, and an oration made, why Captaine Smith was not 
admitted of the Councell as the rest.” 

Smith's Hist. of Va., Vol. I. pp, 150-1. 





places broader and in some narrower, the Coun- 
trie (for the most part) on each side plaine high 
ground, with many fresh Springes, the people in 
all places kindely entreating us, daunsing and feast- 
ing vs with Strawberies, Mulberies, Bread, Fish, 
and other their Countrie prouisions, wherof we 
had plenty : for which Captain Newport kindly re- 
quited their least fauours with Bels, Pinnes, Nee- 
dles, Beades or Glasses, which so contented them 
that his liberallitie made them follow vs from place 
to place, and euer kindely to respect vs. In the 
midway staying to refresh ourselues in a little lle 
foure or fiue sauages came vnto vs, which descri- 
bed vnto vs the course of the Riuer, and after, in 
our journey, they often met vs, trading with vs for 
such prouision as wee had, and arriving at Ar- 
satecke, hee whom we supposed to bee the chiefe 
King of all the rest, most kindely entertained vs, 
giuing us in a guide to go with vs up the River to 
Powhatan, of which place their great Emperour 
taketh his name, where he that they honored for 
King vsed vs kindely. But to finish this discoue- 
rie, we passed on further, where within an Ile we 
were intercepted with great craggy stones in ye 
midst of the riuer, where the water falleth so rude- 
ly and with such a violence, as not any boat can 
possibly passe, and so broad disperseth the stream, 
as there is not past five or sixe foote at a low water, 
and to the shore scarce passage with a barge, the 
water floweth foure foote, and the freshes by reason 
of the Rockes have left markes of the inundations 
8. or 9. foote: The South side is plaine low ground, 
and the North side high mountaines, the rockes 
being of a grauelly nature, interlaced with many 
vains of glistering spangles. ‘That night we re- 
turned to Powhatan: the next day (being Whit- 
sunday) after dinner we returned to the fals, leav- 
ing a mariner in pawn with the Indians for a guide 
of theirs, hee that they honored for King followed 
us by the Riuer. That afternoon we trifled in look- 
ing upon the Rockes and river (further he would not 
goe,) so there we erected a crosse, and that night 
taking our man at Powhatan’s, Cap. Newport con- 
gratulated his kindenes with a Gown and a Hatchet; 
returning to Arsetecke, and stayed there the next 
day to observe the height thereof and so with many 
signes of loue we departed. The next day the 
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Queen of Agamatuck kindly intreated vs, her peo- 
ple being no lesse contented then the rest, and 
from thence we went to another place, (the name 
whereof I do not remember) where the people 
shewed vs the manner of their diuing for Mussels, 
in which they finde Pearles. 

That night passing by Weanock some twentie 
miles from our Fort, they according to their for- 
mer churlish condition, seemed little to affect vs, 
but as wee departed and lodged at the point of 
Weanocke, the people the next morning seemed 
kindely to content vs, yet we might perceive many 
signes of a more Jealousie in them then before, 
and also the Hinde that the King of Arsetecke 
had given vs, altered his resolution in going to our 
Fort, and with many kinde circumstances left vs 
there. This gaue vs some occasion to doubt some 
mischiefe at the Fort, yet Capt. Newport intended 
to haue visited Paspahegh and Tappahanocke, but 
the instant change of the wind being faire for our 
return, we repaired to the fort with all speed, where 
the first we heard was that 400 Indians the day 
before had assalted the fort and surprised it, had 
not God, (beyond all their expectations) by meanes 
of the shippes at whom they shot with their Ordi- 
nances and Muskets, caused them to retire, they 
had entered the fort with our own men, which 
were then busied in setting Corne, their armes 
being then in* [dry fats] and few ready but certaine 
Gentlemen of their own, in which conflict, moste of 
the Counsel was hurt, a boy slaine in the Pinnas, 
and thirteene or fourteene more hurt. With all 
speede we Pallisadoed our Fort: (each other day) 
for sixe or seauen daies we had alarums by am- 
buscadoes and foure or five cruelly wounded by 
being abroad: the Indians losse we know not, but 
as they report, three were slaine and divers hurt. 

Captaine Newport hauing set things in order, 
set saile for England the 22d of June, leauing pro- 
uision for 13. or 14. weeks. ‘The day before the 
Ships departure, the King of Pamaunke sent the 
Indian that had met us before in our discouerie, to 
assure vs peace, our fort being then palisadoed 
round and all cur men in good health and com- 
fort, albeit that through some discontented humors, 
it did not so long continue, for the President and 
Captaine Gosnold with the rest of the Counsell, 
being for the moste part discontented with one 
another, insomuch that he was deposed from his 


* * * “for at the Fort, where they arrived the next day, 
they found 17 men hurt, and a boy slaine by the Salvages, 
and had it not chanced a crosse barre shot from the Ships 
strooke down a bough from a tree amongst them, that caused 
them to retire, our men had all been slaine, being securely 
all at worke, and their armes in dry fats.” * * * 

“ The Presidents overweening iealousie would admit no 
exercise at armes, or fortifications, but the boughs of trees 
cast together in the form of a halfe moone by the extraor- 
dinary paines and diligence of Captaine Kendall.” 

Smith's Hist. of Va., Vol. I., p. 151. 





Presidencie, and Captaine Ratcliffe according to 
his course was elected. 

Our prouision being now within twentie dayes 
spent, the Indians brought vs great store both of 
Corne and bread ready made : and also there came 
such abundance of Fowles into the Riuers, as 
greatly refreshed our weake estates, whereuppon 
many of our weake men were presently able to goe 
abroad. As yet we had no houses to couer vs, our 
Tents were rotten, and our Cabbins worse then 
nought: our best commoditie was Yron which we 
made into little chissels, the president and Capt. 
Martin’s sickness constrayned me to be Cape Mar- 
chant, and yet to spare no pains in making houses 
for the company, who notwithstanding our misery 
little ceased their mallice, grudging and muttering. 
As at this time were moste of our chiefestmen 
either sicke or discontented, the rest being in such 
dispaire, as they would rather starve and rot with 
idlenes, then be perswaded to do anything for their 
owne reliefe without constraint: our victualles be- 
ing now within eighteen days spent, and the Indians 
trade decreasing, I was sent to ye mouth of ye 
riuer to Kegquouhtan* an Indian Towne, to trade 
for Corne, and try the Riuer for Fish, but our fish- 
ing we could not effect by reason of the stormy 
weather. The Indians thinking vs neare famished, 
with careles kindeness, offred us little pieces of 
bread, and small handfulls of beanes or wheat, for 
a hatchet or a piece of copper :. In the like manner 
I entertained their kindness, and in like scorne of- 
fered them like commodities, but the Children, or 
any that shewed extra:ordinary kindenes, I libe- 
rally contented with free giftes of such trifles as 
wel contented them: findeing this colde comfort, I 
anchored before the Towne, and the next day re- 
turned to trade, but God (the absolute disposer of 
all heartes) altered their conceites, for now they 
were no lesse desirous of our Commodities than we 
of their Corne: under colour to fetch fresh water, 
I sent a man to discouer the Towne, their Corne, 
and force, to try their intent, in that they desired 
me up to their houses: which well understanding, 
with foure shot I visited them, with fish, oysters, 
bread and deere, they kindly traded with me and 
my men, beeing no lesse in doubt of my intent, then 
I of theirs, for well I might with twentie men have 
fraighted a shippe with Corne: The Towne con- 
teineth eighteene houses, pleasantly seated upon 
three acres of ground, vppon a plaine, halfe inui- 
roned with a great Bay of the great Riuer, the 
other part with a Baye of the other River falling 
into the great Baye, with a little Ile fit fora Castle 
in the mouth thereof, the Towne adjoyning to the 
maine by a necke of Land of sixtie yardes. With 
sixteene Bushels of Corne I returned towards our 
Forte : by the way I encountered with two Canowes 
of Indians, who came aboord me, being the inhabi- 
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tants of Waroskoyack, a kingdome on the south 
side of the Riuer, which is in breadth 5 miles and 
20 mile or neare from the mouth: with these I 
traded, who hauing but their hunting prouision, re- 
quested me to returne to their Towne, where | 
should load my boat with corne, and with neare 
thirtie bushells I returned to the Fort, the very 
name whereof gave great comfort to our despairing 
company: time thus passing away and hauing not 
above 14 duaies victualls left, some motions were 
made about our president’s and Capt. Archer’s 
going for England to procure a supply, in which 
meane time we had reasonably fitted vs with houses 
and our President and Capt. Martin being able to 
walk abroad, with much ado it was concluded, that 
the pinnace and barge should go towards Powhatan, 
to trade for corne. Lotts were cast who should go 
in her, the chance was mine and while she was a 
rigging, I made a voiage to Topohanack, where 
arriving, there was but certain women and children 
who fled from their houses, yet at last I drew them 
to draw neere, truck they durst not, corne they 
had plenty, and to spoil I had no comission: In my 
returne to Paspahegh, I traded with that churlish 
and trecherous nation: hauing loaded 10 or 12 
bushells of corne, they offred to take our pieces 
and swords, yet by stelth, but seeming to dislike it, 
they were ready to assault vs, yet standing upon 
our guard in coasting the shore, diuers out of the 
woods would meet with vs with corne and trade, 
but least we should be constrained, either to indure 
overmuch wrong or directly fal to revenge, seeing 
them dog vs from place to place, it being night, and 
our necessitie not fitt for warres, wee tooke occa- 
sion to returne with 10 bushells of corne: Cap. 
Martin after made 2 iournies to that nation of Pas- 
pahegh but eache time returned with 8 or 10 bush- 
ells. All things being now ready for my iourney 
to Powhatan, for the performance thereof, I had 8 
men and myselfe for the barge, as well for discoue- 
rie, as trading, the Pinnace, 5 Marriners, and 2 
Jandmen to take in our ladings at conuenient places. 
The 9 of November I set forward for the discoue- 
rye of the country of Chikhamania, leaving the 
pinnace the next tide to followe and stay for my 
comming at Point Weanock, 20 miles from our 
fort: the mouth of this river falleth into the great 
riuer at Paspahegh, 8 miles above our fort: that 
afternoon | stayed the eb, in the bay of Paspahegh 
with the Indians: towards the euening certaine In- 
dians hailed me, one of them being of Chickaha- 
mania, offered to coduct me to his country, the 
Paspahegheans grudged thereat : along we went by 
moonlight, at midnight he brought us before his 
Towne, desiring one of our men to go up with him, 
whom he kindly entertained, and returned back to 
the barge : the next morning I went up to the towne 
and shewed them what copper and hatchets they 
should have for corne, each familie seeking to give 
me most content: so long they caused me to stay 





y't 100 at least was expecting my comming by the 
riuer with corne, what I liked I bought, and least 
they should perceive my too great want I went 
higher vp the riuer: this place is called Manos- 
quosick a quarter of a mile from the riuer, con- 
teining thirtie or fortie houses, vppon an exceed- 
ing high land: at the fuote of the hill towards the 
riuer, is a plaine wood, watered with many springes, 
which fall twentie yardes right downe into the 
riuer: right against ye same is a great marsh, of 
4. or 5. miles circuit, deuided in 2 Islands, by the 
parting of the riuer, abounding with fish and foule 
of all sorts: a mile from thence is a towne called 
Oraniooke, I further discouered the Townes of 
Mansa, Apahaocke, Werawahone, and Mamanahut, 
at eche place kindly used, especially at the last, 
being the hart of the Country, where were assem- 
bled 200 people with such abundance of corne, as 
hauing laded our barge, as also I might have laded 
a ship: I returned to Paspahegh, and considering 
ye want of Corne at our Fort, it being night, with 
ye ebb, by midnight I arriued at our Fort, where I 
found our Pinnis run aground; the next morning I 
returned againe : the second day I ariued at Ma- 
manahut, where ye people, having heard of my 
coming were ready with 3 or 400. baskets little 
and great, of which hauing laded my barge, with 
many signes of great kindness I returned: at my 
departure they requested me to hear our pieces, 
being in the midst of the river, which in regard of 
ye eccho seemed a peale of ordnance, many birds 
and fowles they see us dayly kill that much feared 
them, so desirous of trade were they y’t they would 
follow me with their canowes, and for anything 
give it me, rather then returne it back: so I un- 
laded againe my 7. or 8. hogsheds at our Fort. 
Hauing thus by God’s assistance gotten good store 
of corne, notwithstanding some bad spirits not con- 
tent with God’s prouidence, still grew mutinous, in 
so much, that our president hauing ocasion to chide 
the smith for his misdeamenor, he not only gaue 
him bad language, but also offered to strike him with 
some of his tooles, for which rebellious act, the 
smith was by a jury condemned to be hanged, but 
uppon the ladder continuing verry obstinate, as 
hoping upon a rescue: when he saw no other way 
but death with him, he became penitent and declar- 
ed a dangerous conspiracy, for which Captain Ken- 
dall as principal, was by a Jury condéned and shot 
to death. This conspiracy appeased, I set forward 
for the discouery of the River of Checka Hamania : 
this third time I discouered ye Townes of Mata- 
pamient, Morinogh, Ascacap, Moysenock, Righka- 
hanck, Nechanidock, Martalut, Attamaspincke, and 
divers others, their plenty of corne I found de- 
creased yet lading the barge, I returned to oar fort : 
our store being now indifferently wel provided with 
corne, there was much adoe for to haue the pinace 
goe for England, against which Captaine Martin 
and myselfe, standing chiefly against it, and in fine, 
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after many debatings, pro & contra, it was resolued | the publike good. hauing 2 Indians for my guide 
to stay a further resolution : this matter also quieted, | and 2 of our own company, I set forward, leauing 
I set forward to finish this discouery, which as yet | 7 in the barge : hauing discouered 20 miles further 
I had neglected in regard of ye necessitie we had|in this desart, the river stil kept his depth and 
to take in prouision while it was to be had: 40) bredth, but much more combred with trees: here 
miles I passed up ye river, which for the most part | we went a shore (being some 12 miles higher than 


is a quarter of a mile broad, and 3 fatham and a half 
deep, exceeding osey, many great low marshes and 
many high lands, especially about ye midst at a place 
called Moysonicke, a Peninsule of 4 miles circuit, 
betwixt too riuers joyned to the main, by a neck of 
40 or 5 yardes and 40 or 50 yards from the high 
water marke: on both sides in the very necke of 
the maine, are high hills and dales, yet much in- 
habited, the Ile declining in a plaine fertile corn- 
field, the lower end alow marsh, more plentie of 
swannes, cranes, geese, duckes and mallads; and 
diuers sorts of fowles none would desire: more 
plaine fertile planted ground, in such great propor- 
tions as there I had not seene, of a light blacke 
sandy mould, the cliffs commonly red, white and 
yellowe colored sand, and under red and white elay, 
fish great plenty, and people abundance, the most) 
of their inhabitants in view of ye necke of Land, 
where a better seate for a town cannot be desired : 
at the end of 40 miles this river inuironeth many 
low Ilands, at each high water drowned for a inile, 
where it uniteth itselfe, at a place called Apokaut, 
the highest Towne inhabited. 10 miles higher | 
discouered with the barge ; in the midway, a great 
tree hindred my passage, which | cut in two: heere 
the riuer became narrower, 8. 9. or 10 foote at a 
high water, and 6 or 7 at a lowe: the streame ex- 
ceeding swift and the bottom hard channell, the 
ground most part a low plaine, sandy soyle, this 
occasioned me to suppose it might issue from some 
lake or some broad ford, so it could not be far to 
the head, but rather then I would endanger the 
barge, yet to haue been able to resolue this doubt, 





and to discharge the imputation of malicious tungs, 
that halfe suspected I durst not for so long delay- 
ing, some of the Company as desirous as myselfe, 
we resolued to hire a Canowe and returne with the 
barge to Apokaut, there to leaue the barge secure, 
and put ourselves uppon the aduenture: the coun- 
try onely a vast and wilde wilderness and but onely 
that Towne: within three or foure mile we hired a 
Canowe and 2 Indians to row vs ye next day a fowl- 
ing : hauing made such prouision for the barge as 
was needfull, I left her there to ride, with expresse 
charge not any to goe ashore til my returne. 
Though some wise men may condemn this too 
bould attempt of too much indiscretion, yet if they 
wel consider the friendship of the Indians, in con- 
ducting me, the desolateness of the country, the 
propabilitie of some lacke, and the malicious iudges 
of my actions at home, as also to have some matters 
of worth to incourage our aduenturers in England, 
might well have caused any honest minde to have 





done the like, as well for his owne discharge as for 


ye barge had bene) to refresh our selues, during the 
boyling of our victuals: one of the Indians I tooke 
with me to see the nature of the soil, and to crosse 
the boughts of the river, the other Indian I left with 
M. Robinson and Thomas Emry, with their matches 
light and order to discharge a peece, for my retreat 
at the first sight of any Indian, but within a quarter 
of an hour I heard a loud cry and a hollowing of 
Indians, but no warning peece, supposed them sur- 
prised and that the Indians had betraid us, pre- 
sently I seazed him and bound his arme fast to my 
hand in a garter, with my pistoll ready bent to be 
reuenged on him: he aduised me to fly and seemed 
ignorant of what was done, but as we went dis- 
coursing, I was struck with an arrow on the right 
thigh, but without harme: vpon this occasion I 
espied 2 Indians drawing their bowes, which I pre- 
vented in discharging a French pistoll: by that I 
had charged againe, 3 or 4 more did the like, for 
the first fell down and fled: at my discharge they 
did the like, my hinde I made my barricado, who 
offered not to striue, 20 or 30 arrows were shot at 
me, but short, 3 or 4 times I had discharged my 
pistoll ere the King of Pamauck called Opeckanke- 
nough, with 200 men inuironed me, each drawing 
their bowe, which done they laid them upon the 
ground, yet without shot, my hinde treated betwixt 
them and me of conditions of peace, he discouered 
me to be the Captaine, my request was to retire to 
ye boate, they demanded my armes, the rest they 
saide were slaine, only me they would reserue : the 
Indian importuned me not to shoot. 

In retiring, being in the midst of a low quag- 
mire, and minding them more then my steps, I stept 
fast into the quagmire, and also the Indian in draw- 
ing me forth, thus surprised, I resolued to trie their 
mercies, my armes I caste from me, til which none 
durst approch me: being ceazed on me, they drew 
me out and led me to the King, I presented him 
with a compasse dial, describing by my best means 
the use thereof, where at he so amazedly admired, 
as he suffered me to proceed in a discourse of the 
roundnes of the earth, the course of the sunne, 
moone, starres and plannets, with kinde speeches 
and bread he requited me, conducting me where the 
Canow lay and John Robbinson slaine, with 20 or 
30 arrowes in him. Emry I saw not, I perceiued 
by the aboundance of fires all ouer the woods, at 
each place I expected when they would execute 
me, yet they used me with what kindenes they 
could: approaching their Towne which was within 
6 miles where I was taken, onely made as arbors 
and couered with mats, which they remoue as oc- 
casion requires : all the women and children, being 
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aduertised of this accident came footth to meet | to auettien brent of the riuer called Mattapanient, 
‘to two other hunting townes they led me, and to 
flanck and rear, and each flanck before him a sword | each of these Countries ; a house of the great Em- 
and a peece, after him the like, then a bowman, | |perour of Pewkakan whom as yet I supposed to be 
then I, on each hande a bowman, the reste in file in| at the Fals, to him I tolde him I must goe and so 
the reare, which reare led forth amongst the trees! return to Paspahegh, after this foure or five days 


them, the King well guarded, with 20 bowmen, 5 


in a Cishion,* eache his bowe and a handfull of ar- | 
rowes, a quiuer at his back grimly painted: 
eache flanck a sargeant, the one running penal 
towards the front, the other towards the reare, each | 
a true pace and in exceeding good order, this being 
a good time continued, they caste them selues in a 
ring with a daunce, and so each man departed to 
his lodging, the Captain conducting me to his lodg- 
ing, a quarter of Venison and some ten pound of | 
bread I had for supper, what I left was reserued for 
me, and sent with me to my lodging: each morn- 
ing three women presented me three greate plat- 
ters of fine bread, more venison than ten men could 
devour I had, my gowne, points and garters, my 
compas and a tablet they gave me againe, though 8 | 
ordinarily guarded me, I wanted not what they 
could deuise to content me: and still our longer) 
acquaintance increased our better affection: much | 
they threatened to assalt our forte, as they were 
solicited by the King of Paspahegh, who shewed 
at our forte great signes of sorrow for this mis- 
chance: the Kinge tooke great delight in vnder- 
standing the manner of our ships and sayling the 
Seas, and of our God; what he knew of the do- 
minions he spared not to acquaint me with, as of 
certaine men cloathed at a place called Ocanaho- 
nan, cloathed like me, the course of our riuer, and 
that within 4 or 5 daies iourney of the falles was a 
great turning of salt water : ] desired he would send 
a messenger to Paspahegh, with a letter I would 
write, by which they shold vnderstand, how kindly 
they vsed me, and that I was wel least they should 





march, we returned to Rasawrack, the first towne 
1) they brought me to, where binding the Mats in bun- 
dles, they marched two days iourney, and crossed 
the Riuer of Youghtanan, where it was as broad as 
Thames : so conducting me to a place called Me- 
napacute in Pamaunke, where ye King of that 
nation called Kekataugh, hauing receiued some 
kindnes of me at the Fort kindly inuited to feast at 
his house, the people from all places flocked to see 
me, each shewing to content tome. By this the 
great King has foure or five houses, each con- 
taining fourscore or an hundred foote in length, 
pleasantly seated upon an high sandy hill, from 
whence you may see westerly a goodly low Coun- 
try the river before the which his crooked course, 
causeth many great Marshes of exceeding good 
ground. An hundred houses and many large plaines 
are here togither inhabited, more abundance of fish 
and fowle, and a pleasanter seat cannot be imagined : 


the King with fortie Bowmen to guard me, intreat- 


ed me to discharge my Pistoll, which they there 
presented me with a marke at six score to strike 
therewith, but to spoil the practise 1 broke the 
cocke, whereat they were much discontented though 
a chaunce supposed. 

From hence this kird King conducted mee to a 
place called Topahanocke, a kingdom vpon another 
Riuer northward ; the cause of this was, that the 
yeare before, a shippe had been in the Riuer of 
Pamaunke who hauing been kindely entertained by 
Powhatan, their Emperour, they returned thence, 
and disconered the River of Topahanocke, where 





reuenge my death: this he granted and sent three 


men in such weather, as in reason were unpossible; | 


by any naked to be indured: their cruell mindes 


| 


being receiued with like kindenesse, yet he slewe 
the King and tooke of his people, and they sup- 
posed I were hee. but the people reported him a 


towards the fort I had deverted in describing the! great man that was Captaine, and using mee kindly, 


ordnances and the mines in the fields, as also the 
reuenge Capt. Newport would take of them, at his 
returne, their intent I incerted the fort, the people 
of Ocanahonum and the back sea, this report they 
after found diuers Indians that confirmed : the next 
day after my letter, came a salaage to my lodging, 
with his sword to have slaine me, but being by my 
guard intercepted, with a bowe and arrow he offred 
to have effected his purpose : the cause I knew not 
til the King vnderstanding thereof came and told 
me of a man a dying, wounded with my pistoll : he 
told me also of another I had slayne, yet the most 
concealed they had any hurte: this was the father 
of him I had slayne, whose fury to preuent, the 
King presently conducted me to another Kingdome 
vpon the top of the next northerly riuer, called 
Youghtanan, hauing feasted me, he further led me 


* In Smith's History it is styled a Bissom. 
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the next day we departed. 

This River of Topahanock seemeth in breadth 
not much Jesse than that we dwell vpon. At the 
mouth of the River is a Countrey called Cuttata 
women, upwards is Marriugh tacum Tapehanock, 
and Nantaugs tacum, at Topmanahocks, the head 
issuing from many Mountains, the next night I 
lodged at a hunting towne of Powhatans and the 
next day arriued at Waranacomoco vpon the river 
of Pamauncke where the great King is resident : 
by the way we passed by the top of another little 
riuer, which is betwixt the two, called: Payanka- 
tanck. The most of this Countrey though desert, 
yet exceeding fertil, good timber, most hils and 
dales, in each valley a cristall spring. 

Arriving at Weramocomoco, their Emperour 
proudly lying uppon a Bedstead a foote high upon 





tenne or twelue Mattes, richly hung with mapy 
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Chaynes of great Pearles about his necks, and 
couered with a great Couering of Rahaughcums: 
At his heade sat a woman, at his feete another, on 
each side sitting vppon a Matte vppon the ground 
were rannged his chiefe men on each side the fire, 
tenne in a rank, and behinde them as many young 
women, each a great Chaine of white Beades ouer 
their shoulders: their heades painted in redde, and 
with such a graue and Majesticall countenance, as 
draue me into admiration to see such state ina 
naked Saluage, hee kindely welcomed me with 
good wordes, and great Platters of sundrie Victuals, 
assuring mee his friendship, and my libertie within 
foure dayes, hee much delighted in Opechan Co- 
nough’s relation of what I had described to him, 
and oft examined me upon the same. Hee asked 
mee the cause of our comming, I tolde him being 
in fight with the Spaniards our enemie, beeing ouer- 
poured, neare put to retreat and by extreme wea- 
ther put to this shore, where landing at Chésipiacke, 
the people shot us, but at Kequoughtan they kindly 
vsed us, we by signes demaunded fresh water, they 
described vs vp the River was all fresh water, at 
Paspahegh, also they kindly vsed, our Pinnise 
being leake wee were inforced to stay to mend her, 
til Captain Newport my father came to conduct vs 
away. He demanded why we went further with 
our Boate, I tolde him in that I would have occa- 
sion to talke of the backe Sea, that on the other 
side the maine, where was salt water, my father had 
a childe slaine, which wee supposed Monocan his 
enemie had done, whose death we intended to re- 
uenge. 

After good deliberation, hee began to describe 
mee the Countreys beyond the Falles, with many 
of the rest, confirming what not only Opechanea- 
noyes, and an Indian which had been prisoner to 
Powhatan had before tolde mee, but some called it 
five days, some sixe, some eight, when the sayde 
water dashed amongest many stones and rocks, 
each storme which caused oft tymes the heade of 
the river to bee brackish: Anchawachuck he de- 
scribed to bee the people that had slaine my brother, 
whose death he would revenge. Hee described 
also upon the same Sea, a mighty Nation called 
Pocoughtronack, a fierce Nation that did eate Men, 
and warred with the people Moyaoncer, and Patar- 
omeeke, Nations vpon the toppe of the heade of 
the Bay, under his Territories, where the yeare 
before they had slaine an hundred, he signified their 
crownes were shauen, long haire in the necke, tied 
on a knot, Swords like Pollaxes. 

Beyond them he described people with short 
coates, sleeues to the elbowes, that passed that 
way in Shippes like ours. Many Kingdoms hee 
described to the heade of the Bay, which seemed 
to bee a mightie Riuer, issuing from mightie Moun- 
taines betwixt the two Seas, the people clothed at 
Ovamahowan, he alsoe confirmed, and the South- 
erly Countries also, as the rest, that reported us to 
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be within aday and a halfe of Mangoge, two dayes 
of Chawwonock, 6 fré Roonock, to the Southe part 
of the backe Sea: he described a countrie called 
Anone, where they have abundance of Brasse, and 
houses walled as ours. I requited his discourse, 
seeing what pride hee had in his great and spacious 
Dominions, seeing that all hee knewe were under 
his Territories. In describing to him the territo- 
ries of Europe, which was subject to our great 
King, whose subject I was, the innumerable multi- 
tude of his ships, I gave him to vnderstand the 
noyse of trumpets and terrible manner of fighting 
were vnder captain Newport my father, whom I 
intituled the Werowance which they call King of 
all the waters, at his greatnesse hee admired, and 
not a little feared: hee desired mee to forsake 
Paspahegh, and to live with him upon his Riuer, a 
Countrie called Capa Howasicke: hee promised 
to give me Corne, Venison, or what I wanted to 
feede vs, Hatchets and Copper we should make 
him and none should disturbe us. This request I 
promised to performe; and thus having with all 
the kindnes hee could deuise, sought to content me: 
hee sent me home with 4 Men, one that usually 
carried my Gowne and Knapsack after me, two 
other loaded with bread, and one to accompanie me. 

This River of Pamaunke is not past twelve 
mile from that we dwell on, his course northwest, 
and westerly, as the other. Weraocomoco is upon 
salt water, in bredth two miles, and so keepeth his 
course without any tarrying some twenty miles, 
where at the parting of the fresh water and the 
salt, it diuideth itselfe into two partes, the one part 
to Youghtand, as broad as Thames and nauigable, 
with a Boate three score or fourescore miles, and 
with a Shippe fiftie, exceeding crooked, and manie 
low grounds and marishes, but inhabited with 
aboundance of warlike and tall people. The coun- 
trey of Youghtoman, or no lesse worth, onely it is 
lower, but all the soyle, a fatte, fertill, sandie 
ground. Above Manapacumter, many high sandie 
Mountaines. By the Riuer is many Rockes, seem- 
ing if not of seuerall Mines: The other branch, 
a little lesse in breadth, yet extendeth not near so 
farre, nor so well inhabited, somewhat lower, and 
a white sandie, and a white clay soyle: Here is 
their best Terra Sigillata: The mouth of the 
River, as I see in the discouerie therof with Cap- 
tain Newport, is halfe a mile broad, and within 
foure miles not aboue a Musket Shot: the channell 
exceeding good and deepe, the River straight to 
the deuisions. Kiskirk the nearest Nation to the 
entrances. 

Their Religion and Ceremonie I obserued was 
thus: three or foure dayes after my taking seuen 
of them in the house where I lay, each with a Bat- 
tle began at ten a clocke in the morning to sing 
about the fire, which they inuironed with a Circle 
of meale and after a foote or two from that, at the 
end of each song. layde downe two or three graines 
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of wheat, continuing this order till they have in- 
cluded six or seven hundred in a halfe circle, and 
after that two or three more circles in like maiier, 
a hand bredth from other: that done, at each song, 
they put betwixt every three, two, or five graines, 
a little sticke, so counting as an old woman her 
Pater noster. 

One disguised with a great Skinne, his head hung 
round with little Skinnes of Weasels, and other 
vermine, with a Crounet of feathers on his head, 
painted as ugly as the diuell, at the end of each 
song will make many signes and demonstrations, 
with strange and vehement actions, great cakes of 
Deere suet, Deare and Tobacco he casteth in the 
fire, till sixe a clocke in the Evening, their howl- 
ing would continue, ere they would depart. Each 
morning in the coldest frost, the principall to the 
number of twentie or thirtie, assembled themselves 
in a round circle, a good distance from the towne, 
where they told me they there consulted where to 
hunt the next day : so fat they fed mee, that I much 
doubted they intended to haue sacrificed mee to the 
Quiyoughquosicke, which is a svperiour power they 
worship, a more uglier thing cannot be described : 
one they haue for chief sacrifices, which also they 
call Quiyoughquosick :* to cure the sicke, a man 
with a Battle, and extreame howling, showting, 
singing, and such violent gestures, and Anticke 
actions ouer the patient will sucke out blood and 
flegme from the patient out of their vnable stom- 
acke or any diseased place, as no Labour will more 
trie them. Tobacco they offer the water in pass- 
ing, in fowle weather. The death of any they 
lament with great sorrow and weeping: their 
Kinges they burie betwixt two mattes within their 
houses, with all his beads, iewels, hatchets and 
copper : the other in graues like ours. They ack- 
nowledge no resurrection. Powhatan hath three 
brethren, and two sisters, each of his brethren suc- 
ceeded other. 

For the Croune, their heyres inherit not, but the 
first heyres of the Sisters, and so successiuely the 
women’s heyres: For the Kings haue as many 
weomen as they will, his subjects two and most 
but one. 

From Weramocomoco is but 12. miles, yet the 
Indians trifled away that day, and would not goe to 
our Fort by any persuasions: but in certain olde 
hunting houses of Paspahegh we lodged all night. 
The nexte morning ere Sunne-rise, we set forward 
for our Fort, where we arrived within an houre, 

*Dr. Simons says, “But their chiefe God they wor- 
ship is the Devill. Him they call Okee. * * In some 
part of the Country they have yearely a sacrifice of chil- 
dren. * * ‘This sacrifice they hold to be so necessary, 
that if they should omit it, their Okee or Divell, and all 
their other Quiyoughcosughes, which are their other Gods, 
would let them have no Deere, Turkies, Corne, nor fish, 
and yet besides, he would make a great slaughter amongst 
them.”— Smith's Hist. of Va., Vol. I. pp. 138, 140-1. 

Beverley gives an account of his stealthy examination 


of their Quioccasan, or house of worship; and of their Idol, 
Okee, Quioccos, or Kiwasa.— Bev. Hist. Va. p. 165 and seq. 


where each man with truest signes of joy they 
could expresse, welcommed me, except M. Archer, 
and some two or three of his, who was then in my 
absence, sworne Counsellour, though not with the 
consent of Captaine Martin: great blame and im- 
putation was laid upon mee by them, for the losse 
of our two men which the Indians slew: insomuch 
that they purposed to depose mee, but in the midst 
of my miseries, it pleased God to send Captaine 
Nuport, who ariuing there the same night, so trip- 
led our joy, as for a while these plots against me 
were deferred, though with much malice against 
me, which Captaine Newport in short time did 
plainly see. Now was Master Scrivener, Captaine 
Martin, and myselfe, called Counsellors. 

Within five or sixe dayes after the arrivall of the 
Ship, by a mischaunce our Fort was burned, and 
the most of our apparell, lodging and private pro- 
uision, many of our old men diseased, and of our 
new for want of lodging perished. ‘The [Empe- 
rour Powhatan each weeke once or twice sent me 
many presents, of Deare, bread, Ramoughcans, 
halfe always for my father, whom he much desired 
to see, and halfe for me: and so continually im- 
portuned by messengers and presents, that I would 
come to fetch the corne, and take the Countrie 
their King had giuen me, as at last Captaine New- 
port resolved to go see him. Such acquaintance 
I had among the Indians and such confidence they 
had in me, as neare the Fort they would not come 
till I came to them, eucry of them calling me by 
my name, would not sell any thing, till I had first 
rec’d their presents, and what they had that | liked, 
they deferred to my discretion ; but after acquaint- 
ance they usually came into the Fort at their plea- 
sure: The President, and the rest of the Councell, 
they knewe not, but Captaine Newport’s greatnesse 
I had so described, as they conceived him the 
chiefe, the rest his Children, Officers and seruants. 
We had agreed with ye King of Paspahegh, to 
conduct two of our men to a place called Paua- 
wicke beyond Roonok, where he reported many 
men to be apparrelled. Wee landed him at War- 
raskoyack, where playing the villaine, and delude- 
ing us for rewards, returned within three or foure 
dayes after, without going further. Captain New- 
port, Maister Scrivener, and my selfe, found the 
mouth of Pamauncks river, some 25. or 30. miles 
northward from Cape Henrie, the chanell good, as 
before expressed. 

Arriving at Weramocomoco, being iealous of 
the intent of this politic saluage, to discouer his 
intent the better, I with 20 shot armed in Jacks 
went a shore, the Bay where he dwelleth, hath in 
it 3. ericks, and a mile and a halfe from the chanell 
all of, being conducted to the towne, I found my 
selfe mistaken in the creeke, for they al there were 
within lesse than a mile, the Emperor’s sonne call- 
| Nankaquauis, the captaine that took me, and divers 
others of his chiefe men conducted me to their 
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kings habitation, but in the midway I was inter- 
cepted by a great creek over which they had made 
a bridge of grained stakes and railes, the King of 
Kiskieck, and Namontack, who all the iourney the 
King had sent to guide vs, had conducted vs this 
passage, which caused me to suspect some mis- 
chiefe : the barge I had sent to meete me at the 
right landing, when I found myselfe first deceyued, 
and knowing by experience the most of their cour- 
ages to proceed from others feare, though fewe 
lyked the passage, I intermingled the Kings sonne, 
our conductors, and his chiefe men amongst ours, 
and led forward, leaning halfe at the one ende to 
make a guard for the passage of the Front. The 
Indians seeing the weaknesse of the Bridge, came 
with a Canow and took me in of the middest with 
four or five more, being landed we made a guard 
for the rest till all were passed, two in a ranke we 
marched to the Emperors house. Before his house 
stood fortie or fiftie great Platters of fine bread, 
being entred the house, with loud tunes, they all 
made signes of greate ioy. This proud saluage, 
hauiug his finest women, and the principal! of his 
chiefé men assembled, sate in rankes, as before is 
expressed, himselfe as vppon a throne at the vpper 
ende of the house, with-such a Maiestie as I can- 
not expresse, nor yet have often seene, either in 
Pagan or Christain, with a kinde countenance he 
bad mee welcome, and caused a place to bee made 
by him selfe tosit. I presented him a sute of red 
cloth, a white Greyhound, and a Hatte, as Jewels 
he esteemed them, and with a great Oration, made 
by three of his Nobles, if there be any amongst 
saluages, kindly accepted them, with a publike con- 
firmation of a perpetuall league and friendship. 
After that, he commaunded the Queene of Apa- 
matuck, a comely yong Saluage, to give me water, 
a Turkie-cocke and breade to eate: being thus 
feasted, he began his discourse to this purpose. 
Your kinde visitation doth much content mee, but 
where is your father whom [ much desire to see, 
is hee not with you. I tolde him he remained 
aboord, but the next day he would come vnto him, 
with a merrie cojitenance hee asked me for cer- 
taine pieces which I promised him, when I went 
to Paspahegh, I told according to my promise, that 
I proffered the man that went with me foure Demy 
Culverings, in that he so desired a great Gunne, 
but he refused to take them, whereat with a lowde 
langhter, he desired to give him some of a lesse 


burthen, as for the other I gave him them, being 
sure that none could carrie them :* but where are 


* Smith had promised to send Powhatan “two great 
gunnes, and a gryndstone, for which he would give him the 
Country of Capahowosick, and for ever esteeme him as his 
Sonne Nantaquoud.” * * * 

“The next morning betimes they came to the Fort, where 
Smith having vsed the Salvages with what kindness he could, 
he shewed Rawhunt, Powhatans trusty servant two demi-Cul- 
verings and a mill-stone to carry Powhetan: they found 
them somewhat too heavie ; but when they did see him 
discharge them, being louded with stones, among the boughs 
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|these men you promised to come with you. I told 
‘him without, who thereupon gave order to have 
them brought in, two after two, ever maintaining 
\the guard without. And as they presented them- 
 utben euer with thankes, he would salute me, and 
icaused each of them to have foure or five pounds 
\of bread given them. This done, I asked him for 
ithe corne and ground he promised me. He told 
‘me I should have it, but he expected to have all 
these men lay their armes at his feet, as did his 
subjects. I tolde him that was a ceremonie our 
| enemies desired, but neuer our Friends, as we pre- 
sented ourselues unto him, yet that he should not 
doubt of our friendship; the next day our Father 
would give him a child of his, in full assurance of 
our loves, and not only that, but when he should 
think it conuenient, wee would deliuer under his 
subiection the Countrey of Manacam, and Pocough- 
taonack his enemies. 

This so contented him, as immediately, with at- 
tentive silence, with a lowd oration he proclaimed 
ime A Werowance of Powhatan, and that all his 
subjects should so esteeme vs, and no man account 
vs strangers nor Paspaheghans, but Powhatans, 
and that the Corne, weomen and Country, should 
be to vs as to his owne people, this profered kind- 
nes for many reasons we contemned not, but with 
the best Languages and signes of thankes I could 
expresse, I tooke my leaue. The King rising from 
his seat, conducted me foorth, and caused each of 
my men to haue as much more bread as hee could 
beare: giuing me some in a basket, and as much 
he sent aboard for a present to my Father: vic- 
tuals you must know is all their wealth, and the 
kindnes they could shew vs; arriving at the Riuer, 
the Barge was fallen so low with the ebbe, though 
I had giuen order and oft sent to preuent the same, 
yet the messengers deceiued mee, the skies being 
very thicke, and rainie, the King vnderstanding 
this mischance, sent the Sonne and Mamontacke, 
to conduct mee to a great house sufficient to lodge 
mee, where entring I saw it hung round with bowes 
and arrowes. 

The Indians vsed all diligence to make vs fires, 
and giue vs content: the kings Orators presently 
entertained vs with a kinde oration, with expresse 
charge that not any should steale, or take out 
bowes or arrowes, or offer any iniury. 

Presently after he sent me a quarter of Venizon 
to stay my stomacke : in the euening hee sent for 
mee to come onely with two shot with me; the 
company I gaue order to stand upon their guard 
and to maintaine two sentries at the posts all night. 
To my supper he set before mee meate for twenty 
men and seeing I could not eate, hee caused it to 
be given to my men: for this isa generall custom, 
that what they giue, not to take againe, but you 





of a great tree loaded with Isickles, the yee and branches 
came so tumbling downe, that the poore Salvages ran away 
aalfe dead with feare.”—Swuth’s Hist.of Va., Vol. I p. 163. 
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must either eate it, give it away, or carry it with 
you : two or three houres we spent in our ancient 
discourses, which done, I was with a fire sticke 
lighted to my lodgings. 

The next day the King conducting mee to the 
Riuer, shewed me his Canowes, and described vnto 
mee how he sent them ouer the Bay for tribute 
Beades: and also what Countrys paie him Beads, 
Copper or Skins. But seeing Captaine Nuport 
and Maister Scriuener comming a shore, the King 
returned to his house and I went to meete him, 
with a trumpet before him, we marched the 
King: who after his old manner kindly receThed 
him, especially a boy of thirteene yeares old, called 
Thomas Saluage, whom hé gave him as his Sonne: 
he requited this kindnes with each of us a great 
basket of Beanes, and entertaining him with the 
former discourse, we passed away that day, and so 
returned to our Pinnis: the next day comming a 
shore in like order, the King hauing kindly enter- 
tained vs with a breakfast, questioned with us in 
this manner. 

Why we came armed in that sort, seeing he was 
our friend, and had neither bowes nor arrowes, 
what did wee doubt? I told him it was the custom 
of our countrey, not doubting of his kindnes any 
waies, wherewith though hee seemed satisfied, yet 
Captain Nuport caused all our men to retire to the 
water-side, which was some thirtie score from 
thence : but to prevent the worst, Maister Scriue- 
ner or I were either the one or the other by the 
Barge, experience had wel taught me to beleeue 
his friendship, till convenient opportunity sufficed 
him to betray us, but quickly this polititian had 
perceiued my absence, and cunningly sent for me; 
I sent for Maister Scriuener to supply my place, 
the King would demaund for him, I would again re- 
leeve him, and they sought to satisfy our suspition 
with kind Language and not beeing agreed to trade 
for Corne, he desired to see all our Copper and 
Hatchets together, for which he would giue us 
corne, with that auncient tricke the Chickahama- 
nians had oft acquainted me: his offer I refused, 
offering first to see what he would give for one 
piece, hee seeming to despise the nature of a Mer- 
chant, did scorne to sell, but we freely should giue 
him, and he liberally would requite vs.* 

Captaine Nuport would not with lesse than twelue 
great Coppers try his kindness, which he liberally 
requited with as much corne as at Chickahamania, 
I had for one of lesse proportion: oure Hatchets 
he would also haue at his owne rate, for which 

*Dr. Simons thus describes this. “ Powhatan carried 
himselfe so proudly, yet discreetly (in his salvage manner) 
as made vs all admire his naturall gifts, considering his ed- 
ucation. As scorning to trade as his subjects did; he be- 
spake Newport in this manner. 

“‘ Captaine Newport it is not agreeable to my greatnesse, in 
this pedling manner to trade for trifles ; and I esteeme you also 
a great Werowance. Therefore lay me downe all your commo- 
dities together ; what I like I will take, and in recompence giue 


you what I thinke fitting their value.” 
Smith's Hist. of Va., Vol. I. p. 167. 


| 








kindnes he much seemed to affect Captaine Nuport, 
some few bunches of blew Beades | had, which he 
much desired, and seeing so few, he offred mea 
basket of two pecks, and that which I drew to be 
three pecks at the least, and yet seemed contented 
and desired more ; I agreed with him the next day 
for two bushells, for ye ebbe now constrained us 
to returne to our Boate, although he earnestly de- 
sired vs to stay dinner which was a prouiding, and 
being ready he sent a board after vs, which was 
bread and venizon, sufficient for fiftie or sixtie per- 
sons. 

The next day he sent his Sonne in the morning 
not to bring ashore with vs any pieces, least his 
weomen and children should feare. Captaine Nu- 
port’s good beleefe would haue satisfied that re- 
quest, yet twentie or twentie five shot we gota 
shore: the King importuning mee to leaue my 
armes aboard, much misliking my sword, pistol and 
target, I tolde him the men that slew my Brother 
with the like tearmes had perswaded me, and being 
vnarmed shot at vs, and so betraide vs. 

He oft entreated Captaine Nuport that his men 
might leaue their armes, which he still commanded 
to the water side, this day we spent in trading for 
blew Beades, and hauing neare ffraighted our Barge. 

Captaine Nuport returned with them that came 
abord, leauing me and Maister Scriuener a shore, 
to follow in Canowes; into one I got with sixe of 
our men, which beeing lanched a stone’s cast from 
the shore stuck fast in the Oze: Maister Scriuener 
seeing this example, with seven or eight more 
passed the dreadfull bridge, thinking to have found 
deeper water on the other creeke, but they were 
inforced to stay with such entertainment as a Sal- 
uage, being forced a shore with wind and raine, 
hauing in his Canow, as commonly they haue, his 
house and houshold, instantly set up a house of 
mats which succoured them from the storme. 

The Indians seeing me pestered in the Oze, 
called to me: six or seuen of the Kings chiefe 
men threw off their skins, and to the middle in Ose, 
came to bear me out on their heades, their impor- 
tunacie caused me better to like the Canow then 
their courtesie, excusing my deniall for feare to 
fall in the Ose, desiring them to bring me some 
wood, fire, and mats to couer me, and I would con- 
tent them : each presently gave his helpe to satisfie 
my request, which paines a horse would scarce 
have indured, yet a couple of bells richly content- 
ed them. 

The Emperor sent his seaman Mantivas in the 
evening with bread and victuall for me and my men, 
he no more scrupulous then the rest seemed to 
take a pride in shewing how little he regarded that 
miserable cold and durty passage, though a dogge 
would scarce have indured it, this kindnes I found, 
when I little expected lesse then a mischiefe, but 
the blacke night parting our companies, ere mid- 
night the flood serued to carry vs a board: the 
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next day we came a shore, the King with a solemne 
discourse, causing all to depart, but his principal 
men, and this was the effect, when as he perceived 
that we had a desire to inuade Monacum, against 
whom he was no professed enemy, yet thus farre 
he would assist us in this enterprize: First, he 
would send his spies, perfectly to understand their 
strength and ability to fight, with which he would 
acquaint vs himselfe. 

Captain Nuport would not be seene in it him- 
selfe, being great Werowances, they would stay at 
home, but I, Maister Scrivener, and two of his 
Sonnes and Opechankanough. The King of Pa- 
maunke should haue 100 of his men to goe before 
as though they were hunting, they giuing us notise 
where was the advantage we should kill them, the 
weomen and young children he wished we should 
spare and bring them to him, only 100. or 150. of 
our men be held sufficient for this exploit; our 
boats should stay at the falls, where we might hew 
timber, which we might convey, each man a piece 
till we were past the stones, and there ioin them, 
to pass our men by water, if any were shot, his 
men should bring them backe to our boates, this 
faire tale had almost made Captain Nuport under- 
take, by this means, to discouer the South Sea, 
which will not be without trecherie, if we ground 
our intent upon his constancie. 

This day we spent in trading, dancing and much 


mirth, the King of Pamauncke sent his messenger | 


as yet not knowing Captaine Nuport, to come vnto 
him: who had long expected mee, desiring also 
my Father to visite him: the messenger stayed to 
conduct vs, but Powhatan understanding that we 
had Hatchets lately come from Paspahegh, desired 
the next day to trade with vs, and not to go further. 

This new tricke he cunningly put upon him, but 
onely to haue what he listed, and to try whether 
we would go or stay. Opechankenoughs messen- 
ger returned that wee would not come: the next 
day his Daughter came to intreat me, shewing her 
Father had hurt his legge, and much sorrowed he 
could not see me. 

Captaine Nuport being not to be persuaded to 
goe, in that Powhatan had desired us to stay : sent 
her away with the like answer, yet the next day 
vpon better consideration intreatie preuailed and 
wee anchored at Cinquoateck, the first towne aboue 
the parting of the riuer, where dwelled two Kings 
of Pamaunke, Brothers to Powhatan : the one call 
Opitchapam, the other Karatough, to these I went 
ashore, who kindly intreated mee and Maister 
Scrivener, sending some presents a board to Cap- 
taine Nuport, whilst we were trucking with these 
Kings. 

Opechankanough his wife, weomen and children 
came to meete me with a naturall kind affection, 
hee seemed to rejoice to see mee. 

Captaine Nuport came ashore, with many kind 
discourses we passed that forenoone: and after 








dinner Captaine Nuport went about with the Pin- 
nis to Menapacant which is twenty miles by water, 
and not one by land; Opechankanough, conducted 
me and Maister Scriuener by land, where hauing 
built a feasting house a purpose to entertain vs with 
a kind Oration, after their manner and his best 
prouision, kindly welcomed vs, that day he would 
not trucke, but did his best to delight vs with con- 
tent: Captaine Nuport arriued towards evening, 
whom the King presented with sixe great platters 
of fine bread, and Pausarowmana, the next day 
tillg¥moone wee traded; the King feasted all the 
company, and the afternoone was spent in playing, 
dauncing, and delight, by no meanes hee would 
haue us depart till the next day, he had feasted vs 
with venizon, for which he had sent, having spent 
his first and second prouision in expecting our com- 
ming: the next day he performed his promise, 
giuing more to us three then would haue sufficed 
30—and in that we carried not away what we left, 
he sent it after vs to the Pinnis, with what wordes 
or signes of love he could expresse, we departed. 

Captain Nuport in the Pinnis, leauing mee in the 
Barge to digge a rock, where we supposed a mine 
at Cinquaotecke, which done, ere midnight I ar- 
riued at Weracomoco, where our Pinnis anchored, 
being 20 miles from Cinquaotecke, the next day we 
tooke leaue of Powhatan, who in regard of his 
kindness gaue him an Indian, hee well affected to 
goe with him for England in steed of his Sonne, 
ye cause I assure me was to know our Countries 
strength and condition :* ye next day we arriued at 
Kisdiack, the people so scornfully entertained vs, 
as with what sizgnes of scorne and discontent we 
could, we departed and returned to our Fort with 
250 Bushells of Corne, our president being not 
wholly recouered of his sicknes, in discharging, his 
Piece brake and split his hand off, which he is not 
yet well recouered. 

At Captaine Nuport’s arriuall, we were victualled 
for twelue weekes, and hauing furnished him of 
what hee thought good, hee set saile for England 
the tenth of Aprill [1608]: Maister Scrivener and 
myselfe with our Shallop, accompanied him to 
Cape Hendrick. [Cape Henry, the mouth of the 
bay of Chissipiacke. | 

Powhatan hauing for a farewelle, sent him fiue 
or sixe men’s loadings, with Turkeyes for swords, 
which hee sent him in our return to ye Fort: we 
discovered the River of Nansamd, a proud warlike 
Nation, as well we may testified, at our first arri- 
uall at Chésipiacke: but that iniury Captaine Nu- 
port well reuenged at his returne, where some of 
them intising him to their Ambuscadoes by a daunce, 
hee perceiuing their intent, with a volley of musket 
shot, slew one, and shot one or two more, as them- 


* Powhatan sent one of his men to England to make ob- 
servations and to number the people. He began to take a 
Census by notching a stick for every man he met; but soon 
gave it up in despair. 
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selues confesse, the King at our arriuall sent for) little expecting by his carriage, we durst have re- 
me to come vnto him: I sent him word what com- | sisted, hauing even till that present, not beene con- 
modities I had to exchange for wheat, and if he | tradicted, especially them of Paspahegh : these In- 
would, as had the rest of his Neighbours, conclude | dians within one houre, having by other Saluages, 


a Peace, we were contented, at last he came downe | 


then in the Fort, vnderstood that | threatened to 


before the Boate which rid at anchor some fortie|be reuenged, came presently of themselues, and 


yardes from ye shore, he signified to me to come a | 


shore and sent a Canow with foure or five of his 
men, two whereof I desired to come aboard and to 


stay, andI would send two to talke with their King | 


a shore, to this hee agreed: the King wee pre- 
sented with a piece of Copper, which he kindly 
excepted, and sent for victualls to entertaine the 
messengers. 

Maister Scrivener and my selfe also, after that, 
went ashore: the King kindly feasted vs, request- 
ing vs to stay to trade till the next day, which hau- 
ing done, we returned to the Fort, this river is a 
musket shot broad, each side being shoald bayes, a 
narrow channell, but three fadom, his course for 
eighteene miles, almost directly South, and by 
West, where beginneth the first inhabitants, for a 
mile it turneth directly East, towards the West, a 
great bay and a white chaukie Iland, conuenient for 
a Fort: his next course South, where within a 
quarter of a mile, the river divideth in two, the 
neck a plaine high Corne field, the wester bought a 
high plaine likewise, the Northeast answerable in 
all respects: in these plaines are planted aboun- 
dance of houses and people, they may containe 
1000. Acres of most excellent fertill ground, so 
sweete, so pleasant, so beautifull and so strong a 
prospect, for an inuincible strong Citty, with so 
many commodities, that I know as yet I haue not 
seene : this is within one daies iourney of Chawwo- 
nocke, the river falleth into the Kings river, within 
twelve miles of Cape Hendicke. 

At our Fort, the tooles we had were so ordinarily 
stolen by the Indians, as necessitie inforced vs to 
correct their brauing theeverie: for hee that stole 
to day, durst come againe the next day. One 
among the rest, hauing stolen two swords, I got the 
Counsels consent to set in the bilboes, the next day 
with three more he came with their woodden swords 
in the midst of our men to steale, their custome is 
to take anything they can ceaze off, onely the people 
of Pamaunke, wee have not found stealing: but 
what others can steale, their King receiueth. 

I bad them depart, but flourishing their swords 
they seemed to defend what they could catch but 
out of our hands, his pride urged me to turne him 
from among vs, whereat he offered to strike me 
with his sword, which I prevented, striking him 
first: the rest offring to reuenge the blow, receiued 
such an incounter, and fled; the better to affright 
them, I pursued with five or six shot, and so chased 
them out of the Iland :* the beginning of this broyle, 

#* At last by ambuscadoes at our very Ports they wovld 


take them perforce, surprise vs at worke, or any way ; 
which was so long permitted they became so insolent there 


fell to working upon our wears, which were then 
in hand by other Saluages, who seeing their pride 
so incountered, were so submissive, and willing to 
doe anything as might be, and with trembling fear, 
desired to be friends within three daies after: From 
Nawsamond, which is thirty miles from us, the 
King sent vs a Hatchet, which they had stolen 
from vs at our being there: the messenger as is 
the custome, also wee well rewarded and contented. 

The twenty of Aprill, being at worke, in hewing 
down Trees, and setting Corne, an alarum caused 
vs with all speede to take our armes, each expect- 
ing a new assault of the Saluages, but vnderstand- 
ing it a Boate vnder saile, our doubts were pre- 
sently satisfied, with the happy sight of Maister 
Nelson, his many perrils of extreame stormes and 
tempests. His ship well, as his company could 
testifie, his care in sparing our provision, was well ; 
but the prouidence thereof, as also of our stones, 
Hatchets and other tools, onely ours excepted, 
which of all the rest was most necessary, which 
might inforce vs, to thinke either a seditious 
traitor to our action, or a most unconscionable de- 
ceiver of our treasures.* This happy arriuall of 
Maister Nelson in the Phenix, having been then 
about three monthes missing, after Captaine Nu- 
port’s arriuall, being to all our expectations lost : 
albeit, that now at the last, hauing beene long 
crossed with tempestuous weather, and contrary 
windes, his so vnexpected coming, did so rauish vs 
with exceeding joy, that now we thought ourselues 
as well fitted, as our harts could wish, both with a 
competent number of men, as also for all other 
needfull provisions, till a further supply should 
come vnto vs: whereupon the first thing that was 
concluded, was, that myselfe and Maister Scrivener 
should with 70. men goe with the best meanes we 
could prouide to discover beyond the Falls, as in 
our judgements, conueniently we might: sixe or 
seauen daies we spent only in trayning our men to 





was no rule; the command from England was so strait not 
to offend them, as our authoritie-bearers (keeping their 
houses) would rather be any thing than peace-breakers. 
This charitable humor prevailed, till well it chanced they 
medled with Captaine Smith, ¢&c.” 

Smith's Hist. of Va., Vol. 1, p. 171. 

* “ These, (the ships,) came well furnished with all things 
that could be imagined necessary, as Captain Smith tells 
us. But, however, we must always make some allowance 
in his account of these things. For he was a very great 
friend to Sir Thomas Smith ; and we shall see hereafter, 
from several authentic papers, but especially froma Repre- 
sentation of our General Assembly, among the records in 
the Capitol, that that officer was most scandalously negligent, 














if not corrupt, particularly in this Matter of Supplies.” 
Stith’s Hist. of Va., p. 57. 
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march, fight and scirmish in the woods, their willing 
mindes to this action, so quickened their vnder- 
standing in this exercise, as in all iudgements wee 
were better able to fight with Powhatan’s whole 
force: in our order of battle amongst the Trees 
(for Thicks there is few) then the Fort was to re- 
pulse 400. at the first assault, with some tenne or 
twenty shot, not knowing what to doe, nor how to 
vse a Piece; our warrant being sealed, Maister 
Nelson refused to assist us with the voluntary Mar- 
riners, and himselfe as he promised, unlesse we 
would stand bounde to pay the hire for shippe and 
Marriners, for the time they stayed: and further 
there was some controuersie, through the diuersity 
of Contrary opinions, some alleadging, that how 
profitable, and to what good purpose soeuer our 
iourney should portend, yet our commission com- 
manding no certaine designe, we should be taxed 
for the most indiscreete men in the world, besides 
the wrong we should do to Captaine Nuport, to 
whom onely all discouries did belong, and to no 
other: the means for guides, besides the uncer- 
taine courses of the riuer, from which we could 
not erre much, each night would fortifie us in two 
houres better then that they first called the Fort, 
their Townes upon the river, each within one dayes 
iourney of other, besides our ordinary prouision, 
might well be supposed to adde reliefes, for truck 
and dealing only, but in loue and peace, as with 
the rest; if they assalted vs, their Townes they 
cannot defend, nor their luggage so convey, that 
we should not share, but admit the worst, 16 daies 
prouision we had of Cheese, Oatmeale and bisket, 
besides our randeuous, we could and might have 
hid in the ground. With sixe men, Captaine Mar- 
tin would have vndertaken it himselfe, leauing the 
rest to defend the Fort, and plant our Corne: yet 
no reason could be reason, to proceede forward, 
though we were going a board to set saile: These 
discontents did cause so many doubts to some, and 
discouragement to others, as our iourney ended: 
yet some of vs procured petitions to set us forward, 
only with hope of our owne confusions, our next 
course was toturne Husbandmen, to fell Trees and 
set Corne. Fiftie of our men we employed in this 
service, the rest kept the Fort, to doe the command 
of the president, and Captaine Martin, 30. dayes 
the ship lay expecting ye triall of certain matters, 
which for some cause I keep priuate: ye next ex- 
ploit was an Indian hauing stolen an Axe, was so 
pursued by Maister Scrivener, and them next him, 
as he threw it downe, and flying, drew his. bow at 
any that durst incounter him: within four. or fiue 
dayes after, Maister Scrivener and I, being a little 
from the Fort, among the Corne, two Indians, each 
with a Cudgell, and all newly painted with Terra 
sigillata, came circling about mee, as though they 
would haue clubed out like a hare: I knew their 
faining love is towards me, not without a deadly 
hatred, but to preuent the worst, I calling Maister 





Scriuener, retired to the Fort; the Indians seeing 
me suspect them, with good tearmes, asked me for 
some of their men, whom they would beate, and 
went with me into our Fort, finding one that lay 
ordinarily with vs, only for a spie: they offred to 
beate him, I in perswading them to forbeare, they 
offered to beginne with me, being now foure, for 
two other arrayed in like manner, came in on the 
other side the Fort; whereupon I caused to shut 
the Ports, and apprehend them. The president and 
Counsell, being presently acquainted, remembering 
at the first assault, they came in like manner, and 
never else but against some villanie, concluded to 
commit them to prison, and expect the event, eight 
more we ceezed at that present, an hour after came 
three or four strangers, extraordinarily fitted with 
arrowes, skinnes and shooting gloues, their ieal- 
ousie and feare, betrayed their bad intent, as also 
their suspitious departure. 

The next day came first an Indian, then another 
as Embassadors for their men, they desired to speak 
with me, our discourse was, that what Spades, 
Shovels, swords or tools they had stolne, to bring 
home, (if not the next day, they should hang) the 
next newes was, they had taken two of our men, 
ranging in the woods, which mischiefe no punish- 
ment will prevent but hanging, and these they would 
should redeem their owne 16. or 18. thus brauing 
us to our doores, we desired the president, and 
Captaine Martin, that afternoone to sally vpon 
them, that they might but know, what we durst to 
doe, and at night mand our Barge, and burnt their 
Townes, and spoiled and destroyed, what we could, 
but they brought our men and freely delivered them : 
the president released one, the rest we brought 
well-guarded, to Morning and Evening prayers. 
Our men all in armes, their trembling feare, then 
caused them to much sorrow, which till then scoff- 
ed and scorned at what we durst doe, the Counsel 
concluded, that I should terrifie them with some 
torture, to know if I could their intent, the next 
day I bound one in hold to the maine Mast and pre- 
senting six Muskets with match in the cockes, 
forced him to desire life, to answere my demands 
he could not, but one of his Comonodos* was of the 
Counsell of Paspahegh that could satisfie me: I re- 
leasing him out of sight, I affrighted [him with a pis- 
tol] thereat, then with Muskets, which seeing he de- 
sired me to stay, and he would confesse to this exe- 
cution: Maister Scrivener came, his discourse was 
to this effect, that Paspehegh, the Chickahamanias, 
Youghtanum, Pamaunka, Mattapanient, and Kis- 
kiack. These nations were altogether a hunting 
that took me, Paspahegh, and Chickahamanya, had 
entended to surprise vs at worke, to haue had our 
tooles; Powhatan, and al his would seeme friends, 
till Captaine Nuport’s returne, that he had againe 
his man, which he called Mamontack, where with 


* Quere, Comrades ? 
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a great feast he would enamor Captaine Nuport|his country: this hee sent by his most trustie mes- 
and his men, as they should ceaze on him, and the | senger, called Rawhunt, as much exceeding in de- 
like traps would be laied for the rest. | formitie of person, but of a subtill wit, and crafty 

This trap for our tooles, we suspected the chiefe vnderstanding, he with a long circumstance, told 
occasion was foure daies before Powhatan had sent | mee, how well Powhatan, loued and respected mee, 
the boy he had to vs, with many Turkies to Mais- | and in that I should not donbt any way of his kind- 
ter Scriuener and mee, vnderstanding I would go/|nesse, he had sent his child, which he most esteem- 
vp into his Countries to destroy them, and he | ed, to see mee, a Deare, and bread, besides for a 
doubted it the more, in that I so oft practised my | present : desiring me that the Boy might come 
men, whose shooting he heard to his owne lodging, | againe, which he loued exceedingly, his little 
that much feared his wiues, and children ; we sent! Daughter hee had taught this Jesson also: not 
him word, we entended no such thing, but only to ‘taking notice at all of the Indians that had beene 


goe to Powhatan, to seeke stones to make Hatchets, 
except his men shoot at vs, as Paspahegh had told 
vs that they would, which if they did shoot but one 
arrowe, we would destroy them, and least this mis- 
chiefe might happen, sent the boy to acquaint him 
thus much, and request him to send vs Weanock, 
one of his subjects for a guide, ye boy he returned 
back, with his chest and apparrell which then we 
had given him, desiring another for him, ye cause 
was, he was practising with the Chickahamanias, 
as the boy suspected some villainie, by their extra- 
ordinary resort and secret conference from whence 
they would send him. The boy we keepe, now 
we would send him many messengers and presents, 
the guide we desired he sent vs, and withall request- 
ed vs to returne him, either the boy, or some other, 
but none he could haue, and that day these Indians 
were apprehended, his sonne with others that had 
loaded at our Fort, returned and being out of the 
Fort, rayled on me, to diners of our men, to be ene- 
mies to him and to ye Chikamanias, not long after 
Weanock yt had been with vs for our guide, whom 
wee kept to haue conducted vs in another iourney, 
with a false excuse returned, and secretly after 
him Amocis the Paspaheyan, who always they 
kept amongst vs for a spie, whom the better to 


avoide suspition, presently after they came to beare | 


away: these presumptions induced me to take any 
occasion, not onely to try the honesty of Amocis, 
the spie, but also the meaning of these cunning 
trickes of their Emperor of Powhatan; whose true 
meaning Captaine Martin most confidently pleaded. 

The confession of Macanor, which was the 
Counseller of Paspahegh, first I, then Maister 
Scrivener, vpon their severall examinations, found 
by them all confirmed, that Paspahegh, and Chick- 
ahammania did hate vs, and intended some mis- 
chiefe, and who they were that tooke me, the 
names of them that stole our tooles and swords, 
and that Powhatan receiued them, they all agreed : 
certaine vollies of shot we caused to be discharged, 
which caused each other to thinke that their fel- 
lowes had been slaine. 

Powhatan vnderstanding we detained certain 
Saluages, sent his Daughter, a child of tenne years 
old, which not only for feature, countenance and 
proportion, much exceedeth any of the rest of his 
people, but for wit and spirit, the only Nonpareil of 
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prisoners three daies, till that morning that she saw 
their fathers and friends come quietly and in good 
tearmes to entreate their libertie. 
Opechancanough, sent also vnto vs, that for his 
sake, we would release two that were his friends, 
and for a token sent me his shooting Gloue, and 
Bracer, which the day our men was taken vpon, 
separating himselfe from the rest a long time, in- 
treated to speake with me, where in token of peace, 
he had preferred me the same: now all of them 
having found their peremptorye conditions, but to 
increase our malice, which they seeing vs begin to 
threaten vs to destroy them, as familiarly as before, 
without suspition or feare, came amongst vs, to 
begge libertie for their men: In the afternoone, 
they being gone, we guarded them as before to the 
Church, and after prayer, gave them to Pocahuntas, 
the King’s Daughter, in regard of her Father's 
kindness in sending her: after hauing well fed 
them, as all the time of their imprisonment, we 
gaue them their bowes, arrowes, or what else they 
had, and with much content, sent them packing :* 
Pocahuntas, also, we requited, with such trifles as 
contented her, to tell that we had vsed ye Paspa- 
heyans very kindly in so releasing them. The next 
day we had suspition of some other practise for an 
Ambuscado, but perfectly wee could not discouer 
it, two daies after a Paspaheyan, came to show vs 
a glistering Minerall stone; and with signes de- 
monstrating it to be in great aboundance, like vnto 
Rockes, with some dozen more, I was sent to seeke 
to digge some quantitie, and the Indian to conduct 
mee: but suspecting this some tricke to delude vs, 
for to get some Copper of vs, or with some Am- 
buscado to betray vs, seeing him falter in his tale, 
being two miles on our way, led him ashore, where 
abusing vs from place to place, and so seeking 


* “ After Smith had given the prisoners what correction 
he thought fit, vsed them well a day or two after, and then 
delivered them Pocahontas, for whose sake onely he fayned 
to haue saved their liues, and gaue them libertie. The pa- 
tient Councell that nothing would moue to warre with the 
Salvages, would gladly haue wrangled with Captaine Smith 
for his crueltie, yet noue was slaine to any mans knowledge, 
but it brought them in such feare and obedience, as his very 
name would sufficiently affright them ; where before, wee 
had sometime peace and warre twice in a day, and very 





seldome a weeke, but we had some trecherous villany or 
other.”— Smith’s Hist. of Va., Vol. I., pp. 171-2. 
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either to haue drawn vs with him into the woods, 
or to haue given vs the slippe : I shewed him Cop- 
per, which I promised to haue given him, if he had | 
performed his promise, but for his scoffing and 
abusing vs, I gaue him twentie lashes with a Rope 
and his bowes and arrowes, bidding him shoote if| 
he durst, and so Jet him goe. | 

In all this time, our men being all, or the most! 
part well recouered, and we not willing to trifle | 
away more time then necessitie enforced vs vnto, | 
we thought good for the better content of the ad- 
venturers, in some reasonable sort to fraight home 
Maister Nelson with Cedar wood,* about which our 
men going with willing minds, was in very good 
time effected, and the ship sent for England: we 
now remaining being in good health, all our men 
wel contented, free from mutinies, in loue one with 
another, and as we hope in a continuall peace with 
the Indians, where we doubt not but by God’s gra- 
cious assistance, and the aduenturers willing mindes, | 
and speedie furtherance to so honorable an action | 
in after times, to see vur Nation to enjoy a Coun-| 
try not onely exceeding pleasant for habitation, but | 
also very profitable for commerce in generall, no 
doubt pleasing to almightie God, honorable to our 


gracious Soueraigne, and commodious generally to 
the whole Kingdome. 








Finis. 


*“T cannot deny but both Smith and Skriuener did their 
best to amend what was amisse, but with the President 
went the maior part, that there hornes were to skort. But 
the worst was our guilded refiners with their golden prom- 
ises made all men their slaves in hope of recompences ; 
there was no talke, no hope, no worke, but dig gold, wash 
gold, refine gold, loade gold, such a bruit of gold, that one 
mad fellow desired to be buried in the sands least they 
should by there art make gold of his bones, &c.” _* * 

“ Were it that captaine Smith would not applaude all 
those golden inventions, because they admitted him not to 
the sight of their trialls nor golden consultations ; [ know 
not, but I haue heard him oft question with Captaine Mar- 
tin and tell him, except he could shew him a more substan- 





tiall triall, he was not inamoured with their durty skill, 
breathing out these and many other passions, neuer any 
thing did more torment him, then to see all necessary busi- 
nes neglected, to fraught such a drunken ship with so much 
guilded durt.”"—Smith’s Hist. of Va., Vol. I, p. 169. 
“So opposit was Captaine Martin to any thing but onely 
to fraught this ship also with his phantasticall gold, as Cap- 
taine Smith desired to relade her with Cedar,” &c.—p. 170. 





TO A RHODODENDRON. 


Oh! I remember well the spot, 
Whence thou wert pluck’d, fair flower : 
Eh-was-see, from our mountain cot, 
Sees not a lovelier bower ; 
Tho’ wild the scenes, in rich array, 
Of towering cliffs, and mountains grey, 
And sunny slopes, with flowrets gay— 
Thro’ which it winds its devious way. 


We grew together, side by side, 
Where Con-a-he-ta’s waters glide, 
Into Eh-was-see’s silver tide— 

And oft beneath thy boughs I've lain, 








And passed in idle dreams away 
The bright hours of a summer day— 
Dreams, dreams, alas! as vain 

And fitful as the murmurs made 

By wild winds thro’ thy leafy shade. 


Those glorious visions of our youth! 
Those day-dreams of our early years! 
Their history is writ in tears. 

How many hearts, the world’s cold truth 
Hath hardened, inch by inch, until 

Their rusted chords no longer thrill 

To that warm touch of fancy’s wing, 
Which from its numbers once could bring 

Fairy forms with us to walk— 

Fairy tones with us to talk,— 
Till earth had naught so beautiful! 
Those visions now are dim and dull, 
And quenched that light, a!l but divine, 
Was kindled once on fancy’s shrine ; 
But still the memory of those hours 
Remains, to strew life’s waste with flowers; 
When first within our hearts we felt 
A secret spell, mysterious dwelt, 
Which to the outward, closed our eyes, 
And ope’d them in a paradise 
To which itself gave birth ; 
When, with a longing, wild desire, 
We saw by that poetic fire 

Strange forms arise 

Before our eyes, 
Which were not of this earth! 


And wheresoe’er my pathway turns, 
Where’er my footsteps stray, 

This faithful heart still fondly yearns 
For thee, my girlhood’s day ! 

The lowly cot—the leafy bower, 

Where once we dwelt, my faded flower ! 


My faded flower! back, on my head 
Recoil th’ implied reproach— 
The freshness of my youth hath fled, 
And furrows on my brow instead 
Of sunny curls encroach : 
Yet round my heart is clinging fast 
The perfumed memories of the past. 





What tho’ the hues which summer weaves 
Have vanished from thy withered leaves ! 

Still dost thou wear for me | 
A holier charm, a tenderer grace 
Than ever, in thy dwelling place, 

Adorned thy natal tree. 





Thou art a record of the past— 
Thou art a talisman, 

To bring the visions fading fast, 

Across that dark and fearful span, 
O’er time's deep chasm cast ; 

And slowly thro’ my gath’ring tears, 





Each day-dream of my early years, 


One after one, appears. 























Those sindean visions of our ary ! 
Oh! does the future e’er atone, 

With cold realities of truth, 

For those bright fancies, one by one, 
It takes from us, till all are gone ? 
Those glorious visions! Oh! how dull 
Each vision of our after years, 

Beside those early dreams, appears, 
Which made our youth so beautiful ! 


For thee, my flower, the very day 

Which bore me from my home away— 
The day, which saw me made a bride, 

I wandered to Eh-was-see’s side 

And sought thy friendly boughs to hide 
The tears whose stream could not be dried; 
And there I found thee, all in bloom, 
Loading the still air with perfume. 


*T was noon, and o’er the spot there hung — 
A stillness, as of death! 

The old grey moss all waveless swung 
In many a hoary wreath. 

No breath of air thy green leaves stirred— 

No whisper woke the slumbering bird 
In its soft nest beneath ;— 

The deer half heard my light footfall 
And bounded o’er the plain; 

But soon unto my wonted call 
They hastened back again ; 

And rearing oft their antlered heads, 

They couched them on their leafy beds. 


The humble bee ne’er slept so well 

As now, within thy rosy bell; 

For long he lingered there asleep, 

When J could only watch and weep, 
As vanished, one by one, 

Each trace of that beloved spot, 

Thy leafy bower—my humble cot, 
Till all at length were gone. 

And thus, I left my mountain home, 

A wanderer o’er the earth to roam, 

Seeking for rest, but finding none! 


I gathered thee, all listlessly 

At first, but when day after day 

Saw me still farther, farther stray 
From that loved spot, our native home, 
Thou hadst to me so dear become, 
That when I reached my journey’s end, 
I could not bear to fling away 

A flower no longer, but a friend. 


Years rolled away before I stood 

Once more within thy native bower— 
Beneath the bough, 
Green waving now, 

Beside Eh-was-see’s erystal flood, 

As when I plucked thee thence, my flower! 


The startled deer paused not to hear 
The voice they once obeyed— 
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T he tinnld debits Sennling roe 
Sought the deep- forest shade— 
And long and oft I strove in vain 
To woo them back to me again— 
They had forgot my wonted call— 
They had forgot my light footfall. 


The birds were singing in the trees— 
The moss was waving in the breeze—— 
The bee was humming in the bell 
Of the wild flowers he loves so well, 
And every thing looked gay the while, 
And happy in the glad earth’s smile. 
But J, the wand’rer from afar, 
To whom this home had been the star, 
Which rose upon my lonely way, 
And lighted with its gentle ray 

The wanderer back again,— 
This home, to me, was desolate ! 
Within its halls another sate,— 
And I, the loved and cherished one, 
Now stood a stranger at the gate, 
Which once had been my own! 

KATE. 


—— ee 


ANOTHER SCRAP FROM THE LUCKY-BAG. 
LAKE DEFENCES AND WESTERN INTERESTS. 
January 1, 1845. 


Five or six years ago, Mr. Editor, when the 
Lucky Bag was first brought on deck, my excellent 
friend, —your predecessor in that chair, and I worked 
away, with a hearty good will, at the Memphis Dock 
Yard. Like Burghomasters after a rat in a Dutch 
Dyke—lest he should flood a province—we pur- 
sued it from motives of utility : the subject was dis- 
cussed and urged and advocated so long and so 
loudly that at last, we “got it before the people,” 
and *twas carried. 

It was then discovered, all at once, by certain 
politicians, that “ the honor of originating this great 
National Measure” belonged to some person or 
other, of whom we had never before heard. When 
this claim to honor came to be investigated, it was 
found to rest on the circumstance, that this person 
had, one day, mentioned the subject in conversa- 
tion. It is a matter of very little consequence, 
who first thought of establishing a National Dock 
Yard on the Mississippi. So far as I know, I was 
the first to write, and you to publish on the subject. 
I thowght the measure important; and because I 
thought so, urged it upon the public. In this, I 


simply did my duty as an officer and acted the part 
of a good citizen of the Republic. 

As for being the first to think of it—: nor Watt 
nor Fuiton was the first to think of steam, but they 
were the first to demonstrate the ‘importance of 
** Macadam was not the first person who 


steam. 
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spoke of eching stones ; ye isang more | Seen a tened om a very distinguished officer who 
strongly than others, felt the importance of breaking | has been sent to examine Key West and the Tor- 
stones; he stated it more clearly, persevered in it | tugas, saying that with these two places fortified 
with tenacity, and wielded his hammer with greater | and the Memphis yard, we shall be able to lock up 
force than other men: and he continued to hammer | the Gulf against the world. 
away until he finally succeeded in bringing his| Thus the obvious truth, startling though it be, is 
views into general use.” ‘That man, Mr. Editor, ‘at last officially confessed, that the key for locking 
who first mentions a thing, is not a discoverer ;| upthat Gulf in safety is to be found in the Mississippi 
“but he who mentions it so often and so loudly,| valley among the gallant sons of the West. Mili- 
that he compels mankind to heed him—the man | tary engineers and men of intelligence now see that 
who is so deeply impressed with the importance | it turns upon the Naval resources of the Memphis 
and correctness of his views, that he will take no| Dock Yard; and they acknowledge it to be in the 
denial, but at all risks pushes through difficulties, keeping of that brave and hardy crew of watermen 
and is determined, that what he thinks of such vast | who nightly —— = boatman’s song to the 
importance to his country shall not be lost for the |“ Father of waters.’ Put bars and bolts if you 
want of an advocate—he is a discoverer.” | please upon the Florida reefs; but they must be 
Give the d—l his due, gentle reader. ‘The coun- | strengthened, made sure and held fast by Naval 
try has the substance, and I'll not weary you, or | means and Naval forces from Memphis. ‘The sys- 
waste words in dispute about the shadow. tem of warfare ischanged. Steam has made ships 
The Navy owes the Messenger much, but the stronger than they were before, and superior to 
West owes it more, for its noble stand in support | forts and castles. 
of their interests. Increase, I pray you, those} Important as it thus appears that the Memphis 
obligations, and help me again to advocate other ‘yard i is to a proper system of Gulf defences it is 
measures of equal interest to the West, and of like even more important to the Lakes. Without that or 
importance to the whole country. 'some such establishment at the West, to be con- 
When I first began to discuss the Memphis Dock | nected with the Northern Lakes in the manner I 
Yard, I did intend to strengthen my arguments by |am about to propose, the first breeze from the shores 
showing that such an establishment was as essen- of England, in war with us, will crowd in upon the 
tial for Lake, as for Gulf defences. I was dissuaded | Lakes through her ship canals, swarms of armed 
from urging this view of the case, however, on the cruisers fresh from sea, that will sweep over those 
grounds that the idea was, at that time, new; and | waters with fire and sword, and Jeave wrecked or 
being in advance of public opinion, would, in all tuined all our commerce there. This commerce, 
probability, weaken the claims of Memphis and the | though but the growth of yesterday is of great value 
Gulf of Mexico. But four or five years, Mr. Edi-| ‘and is rapidly increasing. It already equals, if it 
tor, produce great changes in this country, and they do not exceed in value, the whole foreign commerce 
have, in this instance, done giant's work. of the country.* It is but the index of the growth 
The public mind has been thoroughly aroused to | ‘and prosperity of the West, and will soon exceed 
the defenceless and exposed condition of the South 200 millions of dollars in yearly value. On the 
and the West : it is fully impressed with the impor- opposite shore and dividing with us the waters 
tance and necessity of providing them with the means | which give wings and value to this commerce, we 
of defence, Congress has approved the measures | have a strong rival and cautious neighbor in peace, 
proposed in the Messenger; and, with aunanimity |an active, brave and powerful enemy in war ;— 
seldom witnessed, passed an act forthe establishment |a nation, that in the most quiet and prosperous 
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of a Naval Dock Yard and Depot at Memphis, and 
the erection of fortifications on Key West and the 
Dry Tortugas for the defence of the Gulf. The first 
war, with a Maritime nation, will show this to be the 
most important Naval station inthe country. Indeed 
though the Navy Department has not yet been ena- 
bled to put the first spade into the ground at Mem- 
phis, so thoroughly are military men already im- 
pressed with the importance of a well-found Navy 


times, never leaves exposed a weak point of her 
own, nor suffers to escape her the unguarded 
points of friend or foe. 

While I turn to examine how this nation, for the 


,| last 10 or 15 years, has been continually strength- 


ening herself on the Lakes, let me ask the Lake 
States, aye all the States, but especially the Lake 
States—what, in case of war with England, are our 
‘means of Lake defence? What protection can they 





Yard on the Mississippi river, that the Secretary of | give to this vast commerce of their own! 


War, in his last annual Report, makes the defences 
of the Gulf to hinge upon the Memphis Navy Yard. 
In his opinion, to construct forts on Key West and 
the Tortugas for defending the Gulf of Mexico, 
would only be building strong holds for the enemy, 
unless the Navy Yard at Memphis be in a condi- 
tion to succor and to help. Indeed I have this day 





As soon as Great Britain began to recover from 
the exhausting effects of her last war with us and 
the Continent, she recollected what had occurred on 
the Lakes, and with deep but smothered feelings of 
national chagrin, began to cast about how she might 
for the future best strengthen herself in that quarter. 

*It is officially stated for 1844 at $100,000,000. 
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The treaty of Ghent stipulated that neither of the | rivers, ravines and valleys, and converting large 
contracting parties should keep afloat on the Lakes | tracts of land into Lakes.” 

any armed forces beyond a mere gun-boat or two.| A dam not more than 24 feet high and 180 feet 
How then could she make ready against the next|broad! What magnificent artificial navigation!” 
war? To build a Lake Navy and leave it on the|“*The Rideau Canal,” adds this very intelligent 
stocks to rot would be bad economy. Besides, it | engineer, whom I delight to quote, for he speaks as 
would be attracting too much attention and would | one having authority, “ was made by the British 
put us, too, on our guard. She therefore quietly went | Government at the expense of about two millions 
to work, and under the pretence of carrying outa sys- | and a half of dollars,” (not counting the value of 
tem of internal improvements merely for the accom- | the drowned lands.) 


modation of Canadian commerce, set about connect- 





: ; ** One important object,” continues the same high 
ing the Lakes with the Ocean by means of large Ship authority, ‘one ImPoRTANT object which the British 


‘ - : | . . . . 
Canals—the largest on the Continent. Through |Government had in view in making so large an 


these canals she CEE Gee, = Case of war, cover | outlay, was to complete an inland communication of 
the Lakes with all the light forces of the British ‘the greatest importance in time of war. ‘The 
Navy. For the last 10 or 15 years that nation has | British can now s-nd their ships and steamers from 


been constantly “er on these works. She | the sea by means of the Rideau and Welland Canals 
first constructed the Welland and the St. Lawrence | tg Lake Michigan. I have seen vessels on the 





Canals; with these two links on the military chain 
thus drawn, she at first thought to make sufe her 
future supremacy on the Lakes. But she saw the 
importance and power and strength of the West 
growing and extending and enlarging themselves 
by broad spreading, more and more every day. 
She therefore judged it wise to tear down her first 
works, to commence new and to build larger. 
The Rideau Canal was forthwith commenced, and 
no less than 6000 laborers set at work in deepening 
and widening the Welland Canal. This canal, 
though not yet completed upon its enlarged scale, 
is navigable in the summer. ‘They are now at 
work on it, and expect to complete it next year. 
It has a lock at either end 185 feet long and 45 
feet broad, and, though unfinished, it is already 
capable of passing vessels of 450 tons burthen, 
(larger, be it recollected, than Perry’s flag-ship of 
Lake Erie,) from the Ocean around the falls of the 
Niagara, and up to that very Lake, and thence 
through Huron to Michigan or Superior. 

The Rideau Canal is an important military work, 
for the completion of which neither cost, nor ex- 
pense, nor labor was calculated. Leaving the St. 
Lawrence at Montreal Island, (the natural head of 
Ship Navigation,) vessels first ascend the Ottawa 
river as high as the Chaudiére Falls. Here they 
enter for Kingston the Rideau Canal which is 135 
miles long and of unlimited breadth. It has no tow 
path, was eonstructed without excavations, and 
‘navigation is performed on it,” says Darby the 
Geographer, ‘‘ by steamboats or barges towed by 
steamers, as on the North River.” 

This canal is formed by connecting a chain of 
Lakes by means of locks and dams alone, which, 
with the refluent water, have converted hundreds of 
thousands of acres of land into standing pools. 
“A singlé dam, (and there are 20 in the chain,) not 
more than 24 feet high and 180 broad,” says Mr. 
Taggart, the engineer, “throws the rapids and 
rivers above it, in a still sheet of water, for a dis- 
tance of more than 20 miles, backing the water up 


, putt 
St. Lawrence loaded with the produce of Illinois 


| and Michigan, on their way to Montreal and Quebee, 
|and if necessary, they might proceed to England.” 
And I have since heard, Mr. Editor, of vessels 
| being spoken out upon the high seas, bound from 
| Chicago in Illinois across the blue water, to ‘‘ Cowes 
and a market.” 


But this is not the only cordon of military strength 
about the Lakes, which this far seeing nation has 
silently and almost unnoticed been drawing around 
us. When her fleets get upon the Lakes in war, it 
| would be exceedingly inconvenient if not hazardous 
| for her to send her crippled ships to Montreal and 
Quebec for repairs, or even from Lake to Lake. 
| Therefore she has established two Naval stations 
|on Lake Huron, one at Penetangushene, the other 
‘hard by, at Lake Simcoe. At these, she is now 
actually engaged, as I learn through gentlemen 
from that section of the country, in building ships 
of war. These stations are chosen with great 
| judgement on her part, for in the present state of 
jour Lake defences, they command the straits of 
Mackinac and can forbid us to enter from Huron, 
either Erie or Superior. Nor is this all: they 
overlook the defenceless shores of seven States 
embracing a border line of near 2000 miles. Now 
what, let me ask those seven States—and three of 
them aré the largest in the Union—what have 
they, in case of war, to rely upon for their defence 
or the safety of their Lake towns and commerce? 
Have they a Navy Yard there—magazines crowd- 
ed with stores and implements of war ready at 
hand? any grand “inland communication of the 
greatest importance in time of war,’ by which, 
when sorely pressed, they can be succored from 
the building Docks of Memphis, or from the Naval 
forces in the Gulf, or on the Atlantic. No, the 
Lakes are locked up, and help cannot come from 
these quarters. The Navy, upon which they have 
to rely, is standing among the tall trees of the 
forest. Of these they may build ships, if the enemy, 
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sieeaie maton % mistress of the Shen would Seunign commerce : Most. of the latter is on for- 
allow them to be launched. eign account, and much of it is carried on in for- 
Our Lake defences consist at present, of the|eign bottoms. All of the former is on our own ac- 
Tron-sided Steamer Michigan, with two guns on | count, carried on in American bottoms by and 
board, and four on shore. But what is she among | among American citizens, and between the States 
40 such, which the Welland canal could bring there | of the Union. If therefore, we should be prepar- 
in a day? ed to defend and protect either in time of war, 
We have a fort or two on the Lakes, it is true ; isurely the claims of this, for defence, are stronger 
but according to the Secretary of War, backed of | and more eloquent than argument can make them. 
course by his corps of Scientific Engineers, forts If we can give 10 or 12 millions every year on ac- 
and castles would be of no avail in defending the | count of coast defences, and the protection of our 
Gulf of Mexico, unless they have the Navy to sup- | foreign commerce, surely one moiety of this sum 
portthem. What therefore, withvut ships to succor | might once in 30 years, be allowed the West for its 
are forts and castles on the Lakes, but strong holds, | defences. 
within our very midst, forthe enemy? The opinion | | Jn the last war, Great Britain had no ship canal 
is fast gaining ground among Military men, that forts | from the Lakes to the ocean :—no naval station as 
cannot withstand the broad-sides of ships. At|she now has, overlooking Ohio, and Michigan and 
Copenhagen, Nelson set forts and castles at de- ‘and Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin on the upper 
fiance with his fleet, and silenced them all with their | Lakes, and commanding the embouchures of Huron, 
tremendous broadsides; and up to that time Co-| Michigan and Superior. She was as defenceless 
penhagen was thought to be impregnable. Not|then as we were, and still are, though even then, 
to go far back, nor multiply cases, the French fleet | she attempted to invade us from that quarter: But 
overpowered the impregnable fortress, so consider- | we were strong enough then; for we could meet her 
ed also, of San Juan de Ulloa; and still later, En- | on equal terms and could capture her fleets as fast as 
glish oak proved too strong for the stones and mor- | she could build, launch and equip them. Suppose 
tar of Jean D’Acre. though the Welland and Rideau Canals had then been 
But, not to argue the-question, as to the superi-| opened, by which she could have sent her fleets 
ority of ships or castles, (though whenever ships ‘direct from the Docks of Portsmouth and Chatham 
have ventured to attack them, the ships have ge-|to Lake Erie. Those waters would have literally 
nerally borne off the palm,) we will allow those few | swarmed with English cruisers, and instead of the 
Lake forts their utmost reach, and admit that they | proud announcement from the St. Lawrence, “ we 
can do what trained Engineers of the Army now/|have met the enemy and they are ours,” we should 
tell us, the strongest forts that can be built on the | have heard of one equally laconic perhaps, but in 
Tortugas cannot do, i. e. defend themselves against |a more lordly strain, from the other side, “ Be 
the attacks of a fleet. Admitting therefore, that | pleased to acquaint their Lordships, that I have 
they can withstand the broad-side of ships and hold | burnt, sunk and destroyed as per margin.” 
out against a fleet, they can only defend a point at} So long therefore, as Great Britain remained un- 
most. But the Lakes consist of lines; it is lines | strengthened on the Lakes, we were as strong as 
therefore, and not points that are to be defended | need be, and cared not to be stronger: But she has 
there. And if the Lake borders are to be defended | since strengthened herself there mightily ; and it 
with forts, it would be cheaper in the end to build | behooves us to strengthen ourselves just as much, 
a double-banked Chinese Wall at once, from St. |or not at all. We keep standing armies, provide 
Regis in the East, to the Grand Portage in the | ourselves with the means of defence, and keep at 
West. But even then, without the Navy, they/hand the implements of war, because other na- 
would be but half defended, for their commerce in| tions are armed to the teeth and are war-like. It 
war would be entirely at the mercy of the enemy. | is they, therefore, who impose upon us the neces- 
It is an important matter, this question of Lake sity and expense of Military preparation. If all 
defences, and should be considered free from sec-| other nations would sink their Navies, raze their 
tional prejudices, or party aims, or political bias. | forts, and disband their armies, we too might do the 
It is a question with which party and politics have | 











/same, for we arm only for defence, not for conquest. 
nothing to do. |But this they will not do, and we are liable 

Our Lake commerce already equals, and in a to attack from them: it is therefore our policy 
year or two more, is likely to exceed in value the to guard our weak points, and to strengthen 
whole foreign commerce of all the States put to- ourselves in proportion to the power of others 
gether. For the safety, security and defence of to annoy. The same policy which dictates a 
the latter millions upon millions have already been! system of coast defences, the same reason which 
expended. For the former, not as much, all told, ‘compelled us to build on the Lakes a Navy in 
since the war, as is annually voted for the sea-|the last war, the same wisdom that placed upon 
board, under the head of the Army and Navy bills. |us the injunction, “In peace prepare for war,” 
There is this difference too, between the Lake and now urges us to make our means of defence there, 
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equal to the liabilities of attack. It is a case too}in the Reitere. She can eminaih Pune dod the 
plain for argument; common sense every where sea, and we cannot; with the Illinois Canal equal 
and at once admits, that it is as much the duty of to hers, we could approach the Western Lakes 
the General Government to defend one border, as | from the sea, and she cannot. We could therefore 
another—for it is not the strong points of the cita- | | meet her at least half-way, and dispute Lake ascen- 
del that gives security to the weak, it is the weak | dancy with her, with many natural advantages in our 
point that makes towers and castles, garrison and | favor. The lat. of the Rideau Canal is 454°; the ex- 
citadel insecure. The Lake border is as much | treme Northern point of the Illinois, is but 42°; more 
exposed and more defenceless than the Atlantic | than 200 miles difference of lat. in our favor. We 
coast: Millions upon millions have been expended | ‘could therefore, in case of war, commence the as- 
for the security of that, millions are yet due | semblage of a fleet on the Lakes at least a month, 
for the safety of the Gulf States, and we claim | or six weeks earlier in the spring, or later in the 
for the defences of the Lake States as much | fall than she could ; which natural advantage would 
as is meet. One part of the edifice must be|be sufficient of itself to turn the scale in our favor. 
defended as well as another. When youmake the| ‘The completion of this work upon a scale com- 
doors fast you must look to the windows also. | mensurate with the objects in view, (the connecting 
The Lakes can never be defended against the|the Gulf and the Lakes by steam-boat navigation,) 
forces which Great Britain can now throw in upon|is an important link in the system of general de- 
them, without the means on our part of sending | fence. It is a great National work upon which in 
there also something from the sea to match them. ‘war, the integrity of our soil in seven States en- 
The question therefore, presents itself as to the | tirely depends, and one upon which the great West- 
channel by which we can best send.a Naval force | ern Valley itself must mainly rely for safety and 
from the sea to the Lakes: This question I pro-|defence. I therefore, run up the Lake flag and go 


ceed to consider. for fortifying them with “ motes and ditches,” in- 


The first means of communication that presents | stead of parapet and wall. 
itself is by the great Erie Canal of New York.| I have not the leisure at this time, nor the ability 
But this canal is 364 miles long; it has 84 locks,/at any time, to do justice to this subject. But that 
and an elevation of near 700 feet to overcome. It! I may not excite the prejudice of any one so as to 
is but 4 feet deep, and can pass vessels not more | prevent him from giving it a candid hearing and a 
than 15 feet wide. Therefore, before it could an-| fair consideration, I will here state that I have no 
swer for the purpose now in view, it would have to| special interest whatever in the measures I am 
be greatly enlarged. The expense of doing this, | about to advocate; that I do not own any Illinois 
and the circumstances that it is State property in| or other State stock, nor do I know any one who 
successful operation, answering all the purposes does, or who is in any manner whatever interested, 
for which it was intended, and is besides, yielding | except so far as every American citizen is inter- 
a large Revenue to its proprietors, are so many|ested in the payment of the obligations of that 
practical difficulties in the way, each one of itself; State. ‘ Honest Illinois;” of all the unfortunate 
sufficient to forbid any attempt on the part of the| States, she has made the greatest efforts to meet 
General Government to convert that into a steam-|her obligations, and I have witnessed her noble 
boat or ship canal, suitable for Naval and Military | endeavors with feelings of pride. 
purposes. The money required for such an under-| The means of defence now proposed are, as 
taking would sink a Navy. far as I know, practically new. The plan, be- 

Objections equally strong apply to the Wabash | sides being the best and cheapest and the most 
and Erie Canal, as well as to all other Lake canals | efficient that can be adopted, is in itself good. 
from the Ohio river. If the distance were not too. | The collateral advantages to flow from it are great 
great, the precarious navigation of that river, in their bearing and not a few in number. One 
would make it inexpedient to adopt for a Military | ‘of them is in the ability which it will impart to that 
highway to the Lakes any of the routes leading State to meet her obligations. I should rejoice as 
through it. much as any one, except the Rev. Sidney Smith, or 

The only practicable rout left for us to consider | some other English bond-holder to see not only that, 
is that which leads through the Illinois river | butall the Statesin a condition to meet honest liabili- 
to Lake Michigan. The distance from the head | ‘ties. Yet, ina National point of view, the question of 
of river navigation to the Lakes is but 100 miles. | | State solvency or insolvency has nothing to do with 
There is a ship canal already commenced andthe merits of the case. These relate entirely to the 
nearly completed, but going to ruin for the want | general defence, and in this view only do I propose 
of means to finish it. to consider the matter. 

The Illinois Canal is for sale. When eumghenss) The fortifications at Key West and the Tortugas 
on the scale of the Welland and Rideau Canals, it | and the Dock- Yard at Memphis, make but a part 

| 


would give us the same supremacy and advantage |of the system of Western defences about to be 
on the Western Lakes that Great Britain now has'commenced. They are bolts only to the front door ; 
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the nee res by the ae is still iia and 
wide open. So long as that is the case, there is 
no security within. ‘That great Mississippi valley 
and Lake country, when properly provided with the 
means of defence, will become our Citadel of 
strength, as it already is the seat of our national 
wealth, the fountain-head of our commercial pros- 
perity ; it cannot be defended except from the sea. 
I urge the fact upon the country, that unless in a 
war with Great Britain we can assemble as strong 
a Naval force on the Lakes and get it there as soon 
as she can, we cannot defend them. Suppose that 
England should declare War with us to-morrow: 
in two weeks time, she could have, of her sixty 
War Steamers, thirty or forty on the Lakes. In 
that time not one could we add to the only one 
which we have there ;—we could not build them in 
so short atime. ‘To do that would require months, 
and there is no channel by which we could send 
there any disposable Naval force which we might 
have on the Mississippi, in the Gulf, or along the 
seaboard. With such a start of us, what would 
become of our Lake commerce ? It would be struck 
lifeless in aday. The Lakes are narrow, and these 
Steamers, in a !ine a’ breast, stretching across from 
shore to shore might, with brooms at their mast head, 
literally sweep the Lakes from “‘ Sackett’s Harbor” 
to “ Fond du Lac.” There would be nothing to 
prevent. In one month's time all our trading ves- 
sels there, might, for aught the government could 
do, be either sunk or burned or held as English 
prizes. 

What too in the case supposed, would become of 
the Oswego and the great Erie Canals of New York! 
Such a force, we all must admit, could take posses- 
sion of their mouths, and if necessary, blow up a lock 
or two, and thus cut short, at least for a time, the 
revenues of the great State of New York herself. 
In this case, taxation upon her people must come in 
order to sustain State credit. Andif we may judge 
from the late anti-rent movements on the North 
River, taxation would not be more palatable to the 
people of that great State, than it has proved to 
those of some of her unfortunate sisters. But 
taxation in the aggregate, and by the wholesale, 
would be nothing in comparison of individual losses, 
the universal distress and public calamities which 
the destruction of our Lake commerce would bring 
with it. 

The same remarks, continuing the hypothesis, 
apply to Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana; for the 
ties which bind them all to the Lakes are as close 
as the umbilical cord. Every State has a general 
interest in Lake defences, but each of these States 
has a particular and an especial interest besides— 
therefore I address myself particularly to them. 
It becomes them and their people, their statesmen 
and presses to make the first move in so important 
a matter as the question of Lake defences has now 
become. ‘There isno want of patriotism or of na- 








tional spirit in the toad if these States in 
particular will take up the subject, their defences 
are sure. 

With the Illinois Canal for passing steamers, and 
the Navy-Yard at Memphis in the condition which 
the resources, the welfare and interests of the 
Mississippi Valley require it to be, we could, at the 
first notes of war, pour the whole Naval strength 
of the Mississippi Valley right into the Lakes. In 
three or four days the entire Steam-Navy of the 
West could be assembled there, and then having 
the first blow, we could follow it up with deadly 
effect. The command of the Lakes would be ours; 
we could shut up the Welland and Rideau Canals, 
and choose where to land in Canada, and fix upon 
our own time and point of attack. ‘Thus fortified, 
our lake commerce might be as active and as safe, 
and the revenue of the Lake Canals as great and 
as secure in war as in peace. 

In the last war we built two fleets on the Lakes 
and captured two more from the enemy. Now, 
had this canal been opened, those fleets might have 
been at New Orleans to assist the gun-boats there, 
or they might have been out upon the sea, there 
again to ‘ meet the enemy and make them ours.” 
At the least, when the war was over, the Lake 
Navy might have been drawn off through it to the 
sea, and thus saved the country millions of dol- 
lars, which it immediately after the war proceeded 
to expend in building just such a fleet for the At- 
lantic. The Lake Navy was of no use when the 
war was done; it was left there in “cold obstruc- 
tion” and finally sold for what it would bring. 
Could it have been got to the sea, the increased 
value of it, when there, would have been quite suf- 
ficient to complete thiscanal. Without this canal, 
the public loss, the suffering and national inconve- 
nience to be undergone by the country in the next 
war then, if it could be told in dollars, would be 
sufficient to drain the Lakes, and to turn Superior 
and Erie into the Mississippi river. 

“Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just:—” 
a few thousand seamen armed with right and fight- 
ing for their homesteads on the Lakes, would be 
stronger and more valiant than all the “ pressed” 
men that England could send against them. It is 
wise ; it is republican ; and there is strength in the 
very idea, that in providing for the general defence, 
the system should be so arranged, that each citizen 
should have the defending of his own fire-side. 
The Marblehead sailor, in the day of battle, always 
true and brave, surely would fight with a stouter 
heart and stronger arm off Cape Cod, and in sight 
of his little white cottage, than it would be in the 
nature of man to do far away and when home was 
not in danger, as off the Balize for instance. Here 
the strongest man of the East would be a Samson 
still, but he would be only Samson in awig. The 
waterman of the West, on the other hand, would 
feel that he too was shorn of half his strength, 
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if he were sent to fight off Sandy Hook when! 
New Orleans was attacked. The wild beast in| 
its den, and for its young, and man at his home| 
fighting in defence of his own, are the most terrible 
in battle. 

In providing for the general defence, be conside- 
rate ; take advantage of this principle, and be strong 
in the hearts of the people. Establish your de- 
fences and conduct your wars, as far as practicable, 
upon these principles. When the poor man falls 
in battle, let it be, if possible, near home and its 
endearments—do not send him from the West to 
the East, while you send another from the South 
to take his place. But rather leave each one to 





tom the Lake people to the Navy, by employing 
in it, as you may have occasion, their kinsmen and 
friends in preference to the seamen of other waters. 
Teach them now to Jook upon the Navy for their 
defence in war, and then, when war comes, the 
moral force of your Lake fleet, manned by Lake 
people, fighting for Lake interests and their own 
safety, will, of itself, prove a tower of strength 
that will make us truly invincible. Who can esti- 
mate the degree of strength, the increase of mili- 
tary power and resources which such a system of 
defence would give this country in war? There is 
amoral grandeur in the very idea: the measure 
is due both to the Lake country and the West. 





defend his own fireside and then no enemy can 
withstand him. Let the Nantucket man fight 
for his whalebone and oil, the Western man for 
his loamy bottoms and cotton bags, and then let 
the strong help the weak wherever they appear. 
This is the great source of strength in the Memphis 
Dock-Yard, for it places the Gulf defences in the 
hands of the Gulf people. . 

This feature is another of those natural advanta- 


Twenty millions of dollars have been expended 
in expelling the Indians from Florida. With his 
own strong arm and trusty rifle, the Western man 
has chased away the savage from his lurking place, 
the wild beast from his haunts; he has reclaimed 
a wilderness, imparted value to the soil; without 
cost he has already added millions upon millions to 
the national wealth, and is every day increasing the 
store by princely additions. So long as he could 


ges to be derived from the proposed measures of| meet his enemy on equal terms, he craved no pro- 


defence. 
the Lake to the people of the Lakes, cannot be 
seen in all its beauty and force except in war, then it 
will make victory more certain, and adorn our arms 
with new triumphs,—it will make your warriors in 
battle more than men, their enemies less. In the last 
war, Jack Tar fought the battles of the Lakes. He 
fought bravely and won nobly. But think you, Mr. 


The plan of consigning the defences of| tection, wanted no means of defence except a free 


use of the arms which nature and art had given 
him. On the open plain, or behind the bush—he 
cared not which—all he wanted was his trusty rifle 
and a fair chance. 

But times have changed, “ et nos mutamur cum 
lis.” The “pale faces” and not the red-man are 
the enemy whose movements he has to watch; 


Editor, the exposures of Lake life, the ravages of| their weapons are not the same, and their system 


the “Lake fever” would have made such havoc in our 
fleet there, had there then been a body of Lake sail- 
ors inured to the climate of the Lakes, and familiar 


with their waters, ready to man it? The cost of|bolts of heaven. 


victory would not have been half as great. 

The commerce of the Lakes now affords a noble 
body of sailors, quite equal to their own protection 
in war, if Government will but provide them with 
the means. Let, therefore, this Ship Canal be 
opened ;—send, now and then through it, a man-of- 
war steamer, built in the West, armed in the West 
and manned fromthe West. Employ it on Lake ser- 
vice. Give occupation to the Navy there by as- 
signing to it the Survey* of the Lakes. Accus- 


* Two or three years ago Congress authorized a Hydro- 


of warfare is different. Instead of the bark canoe, 
dusky leviathans of war will skim over the Lakes 
armed for the contest with artillery as terrible as the 
His puny rifle and leaden bullet 
cannot match their hollow shot and Paixhan guns. 
What the West now claims from the Federal arm 
is the means of meeting her neighbour on the 
North, always on equal terms. 

We build forts and castles on the sea-board at an 
enoimous expense—we then preserve them from 
decay and keep them in repair at perpetual and 
heavy charges upon the States. Since the war 
not less than 300 millions of dollars have been 
voted by Congress for the defences of the Atlantic 
sea-board and the protection of its commerce. 
And how much, pray, for the Lakes? Not the one 


qr Survey of the Lakes—a survey for the purposes of| hundredth part, if the thousandth part of what the 


avigation—and which therefore properly belonged to the 
Navy. But instead of allowing it to take this course, it 
was made a job of and by a curious arrangement got into 
the hands of the Army. Though the Navy has a vessel on 
the Lakes already officered and manned, and doing nothing, 
we see the Army building another vessel right along side 
of her to carry on this survey. This system of jobbing and 
getting up independent Navies is getting to be a very se- 
rious maiter, which ought to be looked into. We have our 
Army Navies, our Coast Survey Navies—our Treasury 
Navy, and a Navy Navy, all and each independent of the 
other. They should all be merged into one, and those sources 
of abuse, waste, extravagance and corruption to which they 
give rise, stopt up. Will not some of our correspondents 
take this subject up? Sawn cuique.—[ Ed. Mess. 


Vor. XI—12 


Lake country and the Lake people have paid directly 
out of their own pockets and from their own re- 
sources into the public fund. It is their industry that 
makes the West give to the other States of her sur- 
plus produce the yearly sum of four or five hundred 
millions of dollars; it is their enterprise that gives 
value to the public lands: But where are the national 
defences for them? We did, indeed, at much expense 
and with great labor, proceed to erect a strong forti- 
fication at Rouse’s Point with a view to Lake defen- 
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ces. It was intended to eommmsani the entrance from | West, as the world never saw. From this place 
Canada into Lake Champlain and does command. | | of rendezvous, entering the great Lake chain, 
But after we had built this magnificent fortress’ midway between Erie and Superior, they would 
it was discovered that we had built it on the Eng-| | be convenient and ready for any point of attack. 
lish side, and we had to give it up. Still there! In the last war the contest on the Lakes was a 
are-parts of the country where great attention is | contest of ship-building. The enemy began to 
paid to national defences and the protection of com- | build and laanch, and we did the same; the fortune 
merce. Werun walls out into the sea; we Soagnny oF war was on our side, and we captured two of 
channels and cut away bars where the water is | his fleets. Defeated, but not conquered, he began 
salt; nay, we actually raise up, from the depths of|to build ships of the line. We did the same. 
the ocean, islands on which we may build forts and | When peace came it found an English ship of 
castles, to overlook the * yesty waves” and frown | 100 guns actually afloat on the Lakes, and two 
upon the angry sea in coastdefence. Shall we then| American line of battle-ships of equal size on the 
be told by any pseudo interpreter of that clause of the | stocks. And on the stocks they stillremain. Hav- 


Constitation which requires the Federal Govern-| ing her ship-canals, England may now lay down 





| 
| 





ment to provide for the general defence, that we may 
fortity by building up islands but not by digging ca- 
nals—that the Constitution contemplated military 
roads, but never a military canal ? 

Mutual defence was the great object for which 


the keels of her Lake Navy at Portsmouth, and 
therefore out-budld us. 

The Lakes and the Gulf are the two great ven- 
tricles of the Western country ; they are the seat of 





strength in war; and in peace, of health and energy, 


the States met in convention; the grand aim of of commercial prosperity and national wealth. 
confederation. And because the canal proposed Through them all the elements of our nationat great- 
has been half completed ;—because a noble young | ness are first put into the channels of circulation. 
State, in the true spirit of Western patriotism, had, The Mississippi river and its tributaries are the 
the sagacity to perceive the vast national impor-| veins and arteries through which it is kept up. 
tance of this work and the energy to project it ;— | But to give full life to the system, to quicken the 
because she undertook it single handed, and was! energies, and to make its commercial and Naval 
swamped—she and her resources—by the magnifi-| importance equal to its agricultural and military re- 
cence of the enterprise, shall we now be told) sources, this connection is needed. That the mil- 
that it would be interfering with State rights or itary strength of this region may equal its physical 
assuming State debts, to procure from that State| capacities, we have but to increase its powers of 





the right to complete this most important link in 
the general system of defence? It is the duty, not} 
the privilege, but the bounden duty of Congress to| 
provide for the defences of the Lakes. W hat | 
other means is half so wise, cheap, effective, or 
beneficial as this? There is no other channel or 
means which, either for strength, efficiency, cost 
or economy is comparable to it. Opening into a 
magnificent sheet of water, entirely within our own 
borders, Lake Michigan is a complete sack, am- 
ple enough to contain all the ships of all the navies 
in the world. Here, in war, should it be required 
we could assemble from the sea, the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Mississippi river and its tributaries all the 
forces, the means and implements of war which the 
boundless resources of that magnificent valley af- 
ford. Inthe very heart of this country, midway 
between the regions of the Gulf and the Lakes, 
is to stand the important Dock- Yard of Tennessee ; 
from its ample work-shops and magazines of war- 
like stores, each river boat, as it passes Northward 
in war, may be equipped with hollow shot and shells, 
mounted with the most terrible engines of destruc- 
tion, and hastened on to repel invasion; or they 
may procure commissions to roam the Lakes, burn, 
sink and destroy. In one month’s time or less, it 
would be in the power of the General Government to 
concentrate on Lake Michigan such an assem- 
blage of steam men-of-war from the Valley of the 


circulation. Complete this canal and every source 
|of public weal throughout that vast region will be 
| wonderfully augmented. 

I am no internal improvement man, Mr. Editor. 


| But can such a work be opposed with reason upon 


any constitutional ground? From Maine to Geor- 
gia, on the sea-board, we build fortifications and sur- 
round them with canals, called motes and ditches. 
It is done for the security of those within and for 
the protection of the castles themselves. And pray, 
sir, what is the great valley of the West but an im- 


»| mense castle of strength to this country,—the very 


citadel itself of the nation: For its security and 
the safety of the garrison within, numbering mil- 
lions of freemen, this Illinois “ditch” is needed 
and must be made. 

To complete the coast defences of the Atlantic 
upon their present plan, will require an outlay of 
50 millions of dollars. This sum the Engineers of 
the army tell us is necessary to defend certain 
points, and then there must be a Navy,—our right 
arm, and great bulwark of strength,—to guard the 
lines and to help to defend the points. The cost of 
two of the dozen line-of-battle-ships which are rot- 
ting at their moorings, or grounding on their beef- 
bones before our Atlantic cities, would complete this 
canal. Nay, the harbor defences of one Atlantic city, 
smaller than many “villages” on the Lakes, would 
complete the whole system of Lake defences, and 
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make that border forever safe from invasion. De- 
fences for the Borough of Norfolk have been built 
up, or are in process of completion, at a cost of five 
millions of dollars. 

Fortress Monroe and Castle Calhoun are works 
which must be garrisoned and kept in order con- 
tinually at a heavy yearly expense. ‘The money that 
has been expended upon them lies idle in peace, 
and its value is felt only in war. And after all, 
these splendid forts defend but a point: an enemy 
may still land in Lynnhaven Bay, and for ought 
their guns can do, march up to Norfolk. The first 
cost of such works is necessarily great, but it is 
nothing when compared to the continual demand for 
repairs, kept up year afier year upon the treasury 
forever; garrisons of armed soldiers to protect them 
must also be clothed, fed and maintained at the 
public expense. How different with the work pro- 
posed. It with one or two out-works will protect 
2000 miles of coast line in war, and in peace be a 
source of untold blessings to the East and the West, 
the North and the South, of solid and substantial 
benefit and advantages to a vast commerce. It 
will give the Western farmer the choice of markets 
at New Orleans, New York or Canada. It will 
garrison itself and keep itself in repair. It will 
more than maintain itself. The money expended 
upon it, in peace or in war, is never idle for a mo- 
ment, and the work will pay back first cost every 
year in untold and princely sums, its dividends of 
public weal becoming greater and greater, the 
longer it lasts, the stronger we grow. Let this 
work be completed, and it will be a dragon’s tooth 
planted in the West to bring forth for the defence 
of the country, a harvest of steam-clad warriors, 
ever brave, always ready. 

‘The national road is a military highway. But 
considering the State improvements which may be 
used in its stead, its importance compared with the 
Illinois Canal, as a fortification, as a means of de- 
fence, is as a long-boat to a ship of the line. In 
default of this, State improvements afford no other 
channels, no by-ways through which the Navy may 
pass to the Lakes in war. The same arrangement 
that has been made with the States with regard to 
the national road, might, I humbly submit, be made 
with Illinois with regard to this canal. Let the 
General Government complete the work upon the 
requisite scale, and I apprehend that that State 
would guaranty to keep it in order without charge 
forever, subject always to the control of the Fed- 
eral Government in war, provided she might enjoy 
its advantages and the benefits flowing from it in 
peace. Thus may we be doubly armed. This means 
of defence—this fortification—for so it may be 
called, makes us greater in peace, stronger and more 
powerful in war than all the forts and castles that 
could be strung together. 

With this canal complete, the straits of Macki- 
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naw become to the Lakes what the straits of Flo- 
rida are to the Gulf: these and not the Balize make 
the mouth of the Mississippi; so its heal waters 
would flow through Mackinaw, and not from Itasca. 

The same reasoning and arguments which have 
induced the establishment of a Navy-Yard on the 
Gulf, apply to a like measure of precaution and 
defence near these straits. This would be the 
grand point d’ appui for our Lake forces. Here 
our crippled and distressed ships could hasten from 
the other Lakes for relief and repairs. ‘The mili- 
tary importance of such an establishment at such 
a point is obvious. It needs only to be mentioned 
and it is clear to every one. The necessity and 
use of a magazine on board a man-of-war, are not 
more apparent. 

With this therefore, and a depot of coal and of im- 
plements of war at Chicago, with which our vessels 
could be supplied as they enter the Lakes, the 
means of defence in that quarter would be ample, 
and such as no power on earth could prevail against. 
Here the larger vessels would receive their arma- 
ment as they enter the Lakes, and here they 
would leave it as they return. 

There should also be on Lake Erie a Depot of 
coal, and a place of refuge and repair for crippled 
or over-powered ships. 

I have thus, Mr. Editor, in great haste, and in 
the midst of a great press of other business, hastily 
thrown together these ideas. In a crude shape they 
are, and somewhat awkwardly put forth, I admit. 
But the subject is not to rest here; I intend to 
persue it when more at leisure. In the meantime 
do you and the West go ahead and keep it before 
the country. 


Yours as of yore, 


HARRY BLUFF, U. S. N. 





GERTRUDE. 


This place was reserved till the last moment, in 
the hope of gratifying the impatience of our read- 
ers with the continuation of Gertrude. But from 
unavoidable circumstances, Gertrude has not yet 
made her appearance. A fair and acceptable sub- 
stitute, however, will be found in the following 
critigue upon Mr. Longfellow’s poems. It was 
thought that so chaste and discriminating a review 
of that popular author would be preferred even to 
one of the excellent Tales, which will be duly 
served up. The lovers of Tales will find in “ The 
Vision of Wagner,” something far above the reach 
of ordinary Magazine “ stories.” 
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LONGFELLOW. 


PRIZE REVIEW. 


It will be recollected that a prize of thirty-five dollars was 
offered for. “the best review of some native Poet.” The 
following has been adjudged to be the best of several that 
have been sent in as competitors, 


It is a task encompassed with no ordinary diffi- 
culties, to dwell with impartial gaze and criticising 
scrutiny upon the recorded delineations of a poet’s 
visions. Even the most practised reviewer, accus- 
tomed confidently to regulate and direct the clash 
of opinions, and long used to wield the lance of 
censure, and to throw down boldly the gauntlet of 
a condemnation, whose correctness few have the 
hardihood to question, even he hesitates to lavish 
his wonted severity of decision upon works, which, 
however feeble and faulty in execution, are still 
upward in purpose, and afford a few faint, glimpses 
into the veiled mysteries of the brighter land. It 
is an unwelcome labor even to one habituated to 








such fault-finding examination, for so much that 
sounds like melody on the ear, will not bear the | 
enquiring glance of reason, and still more that we 
have been in the custom of thoughtlessly passing by 
with its deficiencies undetected, stands forth full of 
defects as we pause, pen in hand, before the famil- 
iar page. Lines that have won upon us, and have 
been to us well-known friends, demand our renewed 
and increased praise, or appear, for the first time, 
to deserve literary disapproval, and we are suddenly 
summoned, as it were, from a happy trance of chari- 
table unconsciousness, to penetrate more closely 
into the cause and philosophy of our former admi- 
ration. The stern duties of an impartial reviewer 
banish the involuntary delusions from our judgment, 
we turn to investigate the impulses of our decisions, 
and extort from them a reflective and an unimagi- 
native verdict. It is well, undoubtedly, that such 
duties should be candidly acknowledged and ful- 
filled, more particularly when the works of a native 
writer come under our consideration. There is, 
in every true American heart, a peculiar tenderness 
for the publications of our own authors, and that 
very tenderness is calculated fatally to mislead us. 

Now, when the glories of poetry and the marvels 
of inspiration are lying cradled in our land, things 
of promise, not of fulfilment, and genius, like a 
child from its slambers, wakes to tell how angels 
have visited it in its dreams,—now, it is especially 
our part to guard our minds from the entrance of 
undue partiality, and to pluck out kindly and in all 
gentleness the tares that spring up and overshadow 
the fairy flowers of song. 

Yet faltering do we prepare to perform our slight 
portion of this unaceeptable task, for fain would we 
linger yet awhile in the gladsome beliefs of our 
childhood, that all poetry is inspiration, and all 


that were,’ must henceforth be numbered that old, 
uncriticising faith: the poems of the times too 
completely contradict it, and the verse-teeming 
columns of our magazines, bear sad and ample wit- 
ness to its falsehood and injustice. 

We are, however, and we say so with honest 
thankfulness, no advocate of the sweeping denun- 
ciation which deals so hastily with the literary 
failings of intellect, nor have we the faintest sym- 
pathy with the critics, who wield the venom-dipped 
pen. 


« Die so gern das Strahlende zd schwarzen lieben.” 


No profound and sarcastic philosophy is ours, 
thank heaven! and there are things we are unwise 
enough to love with all their faults, and to reverence 
with all their imperfections, “ thick upon them.” 
The poet is of all beings the most keenly sensitive, 
with regard to public opinion. He may disguise 
his susceptibility as he will, but he cannot destroy 
its existence. He may listen with proud tranquil- 
lity to the whispers of his readers, or glance with 
unchanging equanimity over the published verdict 
of the press, but beneath all his apparent indiffer- 
ence, his heart is throbbing anxiously the while, 
drinking in gratefully the words of commendation, 
or sinking dejected at the sound of censure. It 
was said by one, who spoke from the remembrance 
of his own fortunate experience, that “he is no 
poet, whose chief yearning is not for praise,” and 
we do not doubt the general truth of the assertion. 
The annals of genius—those saddest of chroni- 
cles—prove its correctness ; and alas! it has been 
confirmed too by the hopeless pinings of many a 
subdued and finally broken heart. There are minds 
which will rise in renewed strength and haughty 
rebellion against the decisions of blame, and strive 
in bold defiance to wrest from criticism the sanc- 
tion it withheld. But from such spirits may the 
angel of poesy long preserve us and our land. A 
holy and a touching thing is the rapturous gift of 
song, and we have no mercy for those who degrade 
its purposes to wreak idle vengeance, and vent per- 
sonal malignity, and who drag down and devote to 
the basest uses of the earth, a power whose real 
aim is to tint our hopes of heaven. 

There is, however, neither justice nor wisdom in 
considering any production more Jeniently than 
truth permits, and serious injury may be done the 
great cause of literature by lowering its standard 
and awarding more commendation than is actually 
called for by the merits of a writer. Let disap- 
proval be candidly given where it is really due: we 
only plead, that for the poet, blame may be bestowed 
tenderly and reluctantly as from friend to friend. 
And oh! are not they our friends who, amid the jar- 
ring of the world’s dull discord, bring us living har- 
mony ; who win our thoughts from cares that weary 





rhyme poetry. Alas! among the pleasant “ things 








and disappointments that depress, to fill our fan- 
cies with glowing dreams of glory and light and 
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loveliness; who, from the recalled afflictions of their | tiveness, a sadness, profound and yet heavenward, 
own lives, impart an abiding peace to ours; who in| which touches us deeply. We look, as it were, 
their varied strains of hope and tenderness and | into the still depths of a soul that had grieved and 
grief, now softly breathe for us the kindly sympa- | submitted, that had learnt the true wisdom of ac- 
thy of a sorrow in common, and now, in tones of | knowledging it was well with it to have been trou- 
holy exultation, triumphantly hymn for us the|bled, that, to use his own expression, had grown 
seraph’s song! It is therefore reluctantly and most | wise enough to 
gently, with a memory full of gratitude for the be- 
stowal of many pleasant hours, that we now scan 
the pages of one, long our favorite, prepared to deal 
with his poems according to the decrees of reflec- A beautiful thing is the silent and constant in- 
tion instead of feeling, and reverentially to with-| fluence of the presence of poetry on our lives, and 
draw the veil which, in our accustomed readings, | those who have keenest felt its mysterious and be- 
we allow lightly to rest upon his defects. wildering power of affording happiness, best know 
No review of an author’s works, made during | how lightly the judgment sways the taste, and 
his life, can estimate his claims to distinction, or be | how ofien passages that, in a literary point of view, 
regarded as strictly indicative of his general merits, | are scarcely above mediocrity, are garnered up in 
when, even while the criticism is being published, our memories among the pleasant voices which 
new poems are given to the world, often differing, | whisper music to our hearts. We are hardly con- 
in all respects, from any of their predecessors. | scious how intimately the poetical is entwined with 
Mr. Longfellow’s publications have so frequently all our moral and intellectnal enjoyments, and it is 
been dwelt upon by verbal critics, and his fanciful | only when the touch of some master hand bids 


“ Know how sublime a thing it is, 
To suffer and be strong !” 





expressions and peculiar imagery are hence so 
familiar to the public, that we willingly leave to| 
those more fastidious than we can in sincerity claim 
to be, the task of finding fault with particular 
verses. We admit the usefulness of that labor, 
but we gladly resign it to those of unerring taste. | 
Let them, if they will, bring forward “line upon | 
line,” and show the ingenuity of their art by heap- | 
ing up examples and “ piling the pyramid” of cen- 
sure; we will read their decisions with all due res- 
pect, but for ourselves, we would rather listen to 
the blended echoes within our own heart, of the 
Voices of the Night, and not hurry with curious and 
irreverent tread where the Footsteps of Angels have 
passed. It appearsto us, that more than necessary 
importance is attached, in this countrv, to the mere 
style of a writer, and the criticism of thought and 
tendency has given place to a superficial examina- 
tion of language. Hence a certain prettiness of 
expression is the prevailing characteristic of the 
mass of our national poetry, and many a puny con- 
ception passes undetected beneath the folds of glit- 
tering drapery. We propose to ponder for a short 
time upon the tone, or, as we may term it, the 
philosophy of Longfellow’s Poems, since, at last, it 
is by the pervading spirit of his works that an 
author stands or falls. 

We cannot in candor bestow upon Mr. Longfel- 
low the distinction not unfrequently awarded him 
of being the first of American poets. We believe, 
in the constellation of our country’s genius, there 
are stars of a brightness equalling his own, and 
two or three of even surpassing brilliancy. He 
lacks the mournful grandeur of Percival and the 
spontaneous originality of Bryant, with its gorgeous 
flow of beautiful and natural imagery. And yet 
we would rather read his poems than those of either 
of the others. There is in them a placid plain- 


the scales fall from our eyes, that we realize the 
world of unwritten poetry lying in yet unawaken- 


,ed loveliness about our own daily paths. 


We do not consider Mr. Longfellow a writer of 
brilliant imagination, nor even of quick poetical 
perception. He feels, rather than fancies, and re- 
flects more than either ; the characteristic and the 
attraction of his works is their exceeding thought- 
fulness. It is this calm, self-searching reflective- 
ness which constitutes his charm and imparts such 
peculiar sweetness and lofiiness to his strains. 
He retraces the chronicles of his own experience 
with the quiet serenity of one who has been taught 
to read the lessons of the past aright; we ac- 
knowledge his sincerity, and it comes to us with true 
and instructive force. His reflections, though some- 
times melancholy, as those of a thinking being 
must be, are never gloomy nor morbid ; his spiritual 
gaze is ever directed upward : his motto is practi- 
cally as well as poetically “ heart within and God 
o’erhead.” His views of human life are full of 
moral and elevating teachings; he knows the pres- 
ent to be the responsible seed-time for the future ; 
he acts upon the rarely realized conviction, that 
“we are here that we may immortalize ourselves.” 

His powerful predilection for German literature 
has, in some degree, tinged his originally dreamy 
style of intellect, and though this bas in several 
instances been brought forward among his defects, 
it is one we are not disposed to quarrel with. It 
is the great secret, the inestimable privilege of 
mind to recreate, to present under new forms, and 
altered by personal peculiarities of imagination, 
the few primitive elements of thought. We do 
not believe it possible for any mind to be injured 
by the influence of what is really and essentially 
great, provided the influence do not terminate by 
producing imitation. Genius is like the sun, and 
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its light looks to us all the more glorions when it 
shines through the stained glass of old and glo- 
rious visions. 

Longfellow has drunk deeply of the tempting 
and exhilarating draughts of foreign lore; his mind 
is imbued with the spirit of the old world’s trea- 
sured records, and he comes from shrines where 
he worshipped well and long, to a land whose 
shrines are yet to be reared. It is not strange | 
that his compositions reflect the glory over which | 
he had so rapturously lingered, that vague images} Jt seems to us that no one can earnestly and in 
flit around him, which are of necessity vaguely | reverence ponder on the loftier aims of our nature 
depicted, and that memories of an ancient world | without coming forth from his reveries a better and 
follow him to his home, in a land that can boast no | wiser man, and the poet who gives voice to his re- 
mental antiquity, and whose vast grandear is, as | flections in musical words, confers no slight benefit 
yet, wholly material. The nature of Mr. Long-| on his fellow beings. Men will hearken to the 
fellow’s mind seems remarkably reverential, and | ynpretending declarations of poetry, who would 
he carries to excess his admiration of genius and | tyrp inattentively from graver teachings, and that 
its great results ; he craves gigantic models, and is) is no light responsibility resting upon those who 
forced to look for them abroad. All this is well, | have the faculty of imparting such instruction 


a warm and flushing lustre, like the mellow tint of 
some rich and antique painting. He speaks of 
life in all its solemn grandeur, its promise and 
its hope. A volume of truth is told, simply and 
yet graphically, in these lines, familiar to us as 
household words— 


“ Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal, 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul.” 
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and we think its effect on the general character of | 
his productions an elevating and a beneficial one, 
but we do most seriously protest against the bad | 
taste which introduces imitation of diction. An 
author’s style of expression should be peculiarly 
his own, and we think Mr. Longfellow often sacri- 


German modes of expression. 





He perplexes his jmagination. 


clearly and impressively. ‘Man is not born to 


solve the mystery of existence, but must, never- 


theless, attempt it, in order that he may keep with- 
in the limits of the knowable.” 
Mr. Longfellow’s creative powers are not re- 


/markable, and we search in vain among his pub- 


fices much of his native loftiness by clothing his | lished writings, for evidence of any conspicuous 


imaginings in the dim and tantalizing mysticism of | 


vividness of 
There is no actual deficiency of ori- 


boldness of conception, or dazzling 


readers by robing in grotesque and not original | ginality, but he prefers to win on our interest by 


drapery thoughts far too noble to be thus disguised 
and disfigured. Why will he not leave to feebler 
minds peculiarities so uncouth, and give us in his 
own manner his own lovely fancies! We do lament 
that one so fully competent to form his own style 
should borrow the mannerisms of others, be the 
originals who they may, and we hope a defect so 
easily corrected will not sully the beauty of his 
future literary labors. 

Criticism is ofien lavished upon the fantastic 
imagery with which the imaginative love to adorn 
their reveries, but it has always seemed to us an 
uncalled for profanation of poetry to shackle it with 
useless and encumbering forms, and to endeavor 
to clog with chains of the earth its flight in wan- 
dering through the flower land. Its nature is pe- 
culiarly a fanciful and variable thing, not to be light- 
ly fettered or constrained, and of course, not to 
be subjected to the unyielding rules of other meth- 
ods of composition. We would not bind the wild 
bird, whose flight is so far above us, and whose 
gushing song floats like a spirit’s, full of rapture 
and of promise, but oh! we implore that its plu- 
mage may not be borrowed, but that it may appear 
in its own exquisite hues, now soft as the passing 
dyes of summer sunset, now radiant and glowing 
as if touched by the rainbow. 

There is a tranquil and philosophic beauty in 
Longfellow’s reflections on humanity, which is pe- 
culiarly attractive and comes over the reader with 





the purity and pathos of his compositions, rather 
than to startle us by their novelty. 

To us, the most delightful of all Longfellow’s 
publications is that strange prose-poem, Hyperion. 
This work, in its plan and execution, stands alone 
in our national literature; we know of nothing to 
be compared with it among our imaginative chroni- 
cles. It is, like most of his writings, strongly 
tinted by the shadows of German peculiarities, but 
they are softened and mellowed into one harmonious 
whole, and if he occasionally wanders too far into 
the dim mazes of the vapor land, we can forgive, 
in a novel of two volumes, the defects which would 
be unpardonable in brief poems. There are few 
episodes in modern romance superior to the closing 
chapter of that singular and tantalizing production, 
and it is in itself sufficient to prove its composer, 
emphatically, and in the word’s loftiest sense—a 
poet. 

It is the custom of many to scan with extreme 
harshness the juvenile poems of a writer, if offered 
by him to the world in matorer life, when his in- 
tellectual reputation is in some degree established, 
and it is often indeed a matter of surprise, that 
authors have so little hesitation in laying before 
the public productions generally grossly defective. 
The sarcasm of Géethé, that “ modern Poets mix 
a great deal of water with their ink,” always comes 
to our memory when we encounter such youthful 
rhapsodies. There are, of course, many early 
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poems well worthy of being published, for inspira- 
tion is independent of years, and occasionally dawns 
with wonderfully glorious lustre upon the young 
and susceptible. Still, as a general rule, it is a 
rash and hazardous undertaking to lay open to uni- 
versal examination the first flights of a mind whose 
after soarings have been so high. That most 
treacherous and variable of confidants, the gentle 
public, has seldom any compassion for such compar- 
atively feeble efforts, but to us there is an especial 
and indescribable interest clinging around, and 


veil of clouds which hangs between our eyes, and 
the unending beauty of a lasting and a lovelier 
world. Weenvy not the map, though the world, 
for a time, ring with his praise, who has desecrated 
by unworthy appropriation an endowment so soul- 
touching in purpose, and so fearfully sou)-profaning 
when wronged. Be his distinction for talent what 
it may, he is to be earnestly pitied, though after 
all he is his own enemy more than that of others. 
We think the effect of such productions is over- 
rated, and we seriously believe the moral injury in- 





almost hallowing a writer’s earliest literary effusions. 

They come to us like the freshness of spring, 
like the buds of flowers, like the sweet faces of 
childhood, and they remind us of what, in all created 
things is beautiful, purity and youth. They neces- 
sarily are deficient in the polish of expression and 


melody of versification, only acquired by constant | 


and studious carefulness of practice, but it is a cu- 
rious, and not an uninteresting employment to 
observe the first flashing forth of genius, to follow, 
step by step, its irregular progress towards excel- 
lence, to watch its eager searchings for the high 
and spiritual, and to trace the gradual working out, 
clearly and radiantly, ideals once so vague and 
shadowy in their undefined loveliness. Several of 
the early poems contained in the Voices of the 
Night, are full of beauty, both in conception and 
vigor of execution, and the fact appears to us to 
be somewhat surprising. 

There is a certain character of intellect, whose 
youthful productions are from necessity its best. 
Authors writing from the spontaneous impulses of a 
quick susceptibility and an easily excited imagina- 
tion, find, in their very youthfulness, their source of 
lofiiest inspiration. Such is not, however, the 
tone of the most enduring and elevated order of 
talent, and it is not the characteristic of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s mind. He writes better as he grows older, 
for the chief excellence of his works consists in 
their evident progressiveness and their exhibition 
of the halo which poetry in its truest lustre throws 
around the daily scenes of common experience and 
human existence. Tous, it seems among the most 
precious prerogatives of genius to idealize and 
adorn the ordinary events and objects around us, to 
carry onward into every day circumstances, and 
events of trivial, but universal interest, the exalt- 
ing presence of the lovely and the heavenward. 
Real poetry, like the pure essence of Christianity, 
is a thing of life, a brightness shining around our 
usual allotments, not a glory separate and apart, 
not a spirit demanding uncommon seasons and rare 
occurrences to call forth its noblest exercise. 

The children of song are, as a holy priesthood, 
endowed with the faculty of revealing in living 
language the deep mysteries lying within our secret 
hearts, of holding up to our gaze the proud aims, 
the vast responsibilities, the immortal destiny of 
our nature, and of drawing aside, as it were, the 


flicted by degrading one’s intellect and perverting 


its objects, is an ill, falling less on the many who 
read, than on the individual who writes. The 


fame, or rather the notoriety of productions tending 
‘to lower the standard of moral worth, is in its very 
nature evanescent. Be the mere literary merits of 
such works great as they may, their spirit soon 
ceases to attract and interest the least fastidious, 
and the wit and point of the personal allusions they 
contain necessarily die with the remembrance of 
the trivial cireumstances which gave them rise. 

The strongest and most powerful attribute of a 
| Poet's mind is thirsting reverence for the beauti- 
|ful; he is perplexed and haunted in his earliest re- 
flections by dreams of surpassing fairness; what- 
ever is loveliest in nature, or loftiest in moral 
| greatness, approaches nearest to the fulfilment of 
his spirit’s mysterious and indefinite ideal, and is 
of course most precious to his thoughts and attrac- 
tive to his feelings. It is a sacred thing, a yearn- 
ing devotion to the High and Holy, and it seems to 
us a fearful crushing of life’s divinest tendencies, a 
voluntary and cruel depressing of all the heaven- 
ward and spiritual impulses that proclaim our 
heavenward and immortal destiny and make our 
mental being but a little lower than the angels ;—a 
terrible hoarding up of humiliating remembrances, 
to commit the offence against one’s own nature, of 
profaning that nature’s elevating attribute and of 
taking the name of poetry in vain, by making it 
license desecration. 

From the too common fault of perverting one’s 
powers, Mr. Longfellow is wholly exempt: his aims 
are always upward, and the character of his com- 
positions is always a dignified and often a sublime 
one. His principal defect, we have already ob- 
served, is his somewhat affected following of the 
German style of expression, and we are convinced 
this is a fault, his usually correct and polished taste 
will induce him hereafter to remedy. 

We think he has penetrated more profoundly and 
thoughtfully than any of our native Poets into the 
depths of humanity ; that he contemplates philoso- 
phically its springs of action and feels its inces- 
sant need of culture and desire for encouragement, 
and we believe his works are calculated materially 
to refine and exalt those who read them candidly. 

We cordially bid him god-speed in his intellee- 
tual progress, for we feel that his advancement is, 
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with him, a conscientious and thoughtful pilgrimage 
to a proud and glorious shrine, and we believe the 
Poet who awakens an earnest reverence for his art 
and an admiration for its beautiful means of im- 
provement, confers on his race a benefit, whose 
results will not easily pass away, and nobly per- 
forms a noble part in his day and generation. 





TO THE LEGISLATURE OF VIRGINIA. 


We ask attention to the following letter upon the subject 
of the Appeal mae to the Legislature in behalf of the his- 
torical records of Virginia.—Ed Mess. 


University, Dec. 26, 1844. 


My Dear Sir:—I avail myself of almost my 
first leisure since I received your letter of the 13th 
inst., to reply to it. If I did not profit by your 
general invitation to address you on the subject of 
your proposal to send to England for historical ma- 
terials, it was not from a want of interest in it, but 
because I thought you had presented it to the Le- 
gislature very fairly and fully, and because, too, to 
say the truth, I had seen all previous efforts of this 
character, but poorly seconded. The Historical 
Society, established some years since in Richmond, 
it was hoped would have collected and preserved 
many papers that were fitted to shed light on the 
History of Virginia, especially during the Revolu- 
tion. Yet it effected very little and was soon suf- 
fered to pass out of existence. 

I was induced, when writing the first chapter of 
the Life of Jefferson, to look closely into the early 
History of this State, so far as my own library or 
that of the University afforded materials, and these 
inquiries, I found far better fitted to stimulate cu- 
riosity than to satisfy it. There were accordingly 
many questions suggested which I felt a very lively 
desire to see answered in a satisfactory way, some 
of which I will mention to you. 

1. The particulars of the meditated massacre of 
the whites by the Indians in 1623? 

2. The number of convicts brought to the Co- 
lonyt Their number has been overrated by con- 
founding them with the English paupers who came 
out as indented servants. 

3. The real character of Nath’l Bacon,—for al- 
though it has been the fashion of late years to 
invest him with the attributes of the patriot as well 
as the hero, there are some passages in the meagre 
annals we possess which raise a doubt about his 
motives, and more than a doubt about his heroism. 
It is not easy to reconcile his abject submission to 
the council with courage or greatness of mind. At 
the same time, all his complaints on behalf of the 
people appear to have been both reasonable in them- 
selves and founded on fact. 

4. The immediate occasion for reducing the Co- 
lonial currency below sterling in 1680? The like 
depreciation which took place in all the Colonies 


(though in different degrees) would form an in- 
teresting chapter in the annals of their political 
economy. 

5. Some details of the annual Fairs held at Wil- 
liamsburg, where a small body of merchants ac- 
tually settled the price of tobacco for the year, the 
advance on the cost of English goods that should 
constitute their market price, and the rate of Ex- 
change for sterling bills ? 

It seems probable that all these questions, and 
many others which would suggest themselves to an 
inquisitive mind, might find materials for their so- 
lution in the State Paper Office in London. Nor 
'do J apprehend there would be any difficulty in ob- 
| taining access to it, either by an accredited Agent 
lof the State, or through our Minister. In the year 

1838, anxious to clear up the mystery which still 
/hung about the Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, I asked the favor of Mr. Stevenson to 
make inquiry there for a copy of the ‘“‘ Cape-Fear 
Mercury,” in which that Declaration was said to 
have been published—presuming that Gov. Martin 
had sent a copy of that paper, or if not, of the 
Declaration itself. I understood from Mr. Steven- 
son that leave was readily granted him to search 
for it, and his impression was, as I now recollect, 
that the paper had once been there, but had been 
recently abstracted. 

Nothing is more natural than this desire of a 
people to know the particulars of their early His- 
tory, and the antiquarian taste is sure to increase 
with the increase of the class of cultivated and 
speculative minds. We may therefore, expect that 
posterity will utter heavy denunciations on men of 
the present day if they do not avail themselves of 
the means they possess to rescue from oblivion the 
materials of authentic history. 

And while it is right to look to the great Euro- 
pean Repositories of documents connected with 
our Colonial History, we should, perhaps, be yet 
more anxious to preserve those materials which 
are at home, and which, if now neglected, must be 
lost forever. I incline to think that the records of 
some of the County Courts in the lower part of the 
State, if diligently examined, would give us much 
curious information of the state of manners, edu- 
cation, usages, &c. of thatday. A slight examina- 
tion of those of Northampton County satisfied me 
of this. Perhaps too, the papers of the Proprietor 
of the Northern Neck would communicate much 
that would be both interesting and instructive. 

On the whole, I should hope that the money 
which would be required to send an Agent to Eng- 
land, would not be grudged by the Legislature, 
seeing that they have such ample means in the 
Literary Fund: But though your first application 
should fail, continue to renew it, and you will 
gradually bring enough to your way of thinking to 
obtain in time a majority, as drops of water wear 
away the hardest rocks, non vi, sed sepe cadendo. 
Let “ perseverance” be your motto, and success 
will finally crown your efforts. 

Tam, with much esteem and regard, yours, &c., 


Georce TvcKER. 
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SCENES ABROAD. 
BY W. M. W. 


Fortune, amid the sports she plays with us crea- 
tures of her caprice, having allotted me the part of 
a wanderer over this varied globe, it may not be 
uninteresting to your readers, if on my way I pick 
up, for their benefit, a collection of such natural and 
artificial specimens of things and beings as come 
under my observation, although it may possess no 
other worth than what comes of a cruise “ round 
the Horn.” Whoever prepares himself for a pas- 
sage around this stormy Cape by reading the awful 
narratives of the early navigators, will have his 
imagination teem with the anticipation of every 





horror of a stormy sea. He will faney this bold | 


promontory, jutting with intrusive daring into the 
dark store-house of storm and tempest, while the 
surges of the great Southern Ocean lash its shores, 
and winds forever howl around its head in angry 
rebuke of its temerity. With such anticipations 
it was difficult to realize that we were sailing through 
this dreaded region with a gentle breeze, over a 
smooth blue sea, the sun glittering upon the snows 
of Patagonia, “ the Cape” and neighboring islands 
lying quietly in sight, all nature smiling as if in 
mockery of past experience. Having made, what 
those who have encountered more honest “ Cape 
Weather” call a fortunate escape, it was still with 
much satisfaction that we glided into those ocean 
regions which, from their established reputation for 
good behavior, have gained the title Pacific. 

One accustomed to the uncertainties of the sea, 
and the suddenness with which violent storms may 
break upon quiet calms, can scarcely realize the 
feeling of retiring at night with the security of 
~awaking in the morning to the same smooth sea and 
weather. Over such a sea we approached those 
shores where 


—*“ The glad earth, through all the smiling hours, 
Unwrought by man, its genial tribute pours ; 
Stern winter frowns not there, nor snow, nor rain 
Deforms the sky or desolates the plain, 
But sea-born zephyrs, ever on the wing, 
Round the blest bowers eternal freshness fling.” 


Peru—the land of the children of the sun—of In- 
eas who could proffer a room-full of gold as a ran- 
som! The sun of its worship and the rich trea- 
sures of its mines have illuminated and gilded the 
pages of historians and poets who have made it 
their theme. 

An old Spanish author has several chapters upon 
the origin of the name of this country, and from 
him we learn that the early adventurers, having 
caught an Indian fishing in the river, and asked 
him the name of the country, he, being much fright- 
ened, supposed they asked either his own name, or 





mer being his own name, the second the common 
name of river, and thus accident gave this poor 
fisherman’s name to this magnificent country. 

Entering the harbor of Callao, the port of Lima, 
the capital of Peru, we have the gloomy-looking 
island of San Lorenzo on our right hand, or to the 
Southward, a lofty and desolate mass of rock and 
sand without a sprig of vegetation, or a living being 
upon it. Before us we have the low white houses 
and dilapidated castles of the town of Callao, and 
back of this a green plain or valley sweeps away 
to a semicircular range of rugged, naked hills, en- 
closing this vale of Lurigancho, through which 
flows the river Rimae. Casting our view over 
this green and fertile vale a little to the left of Cal- 
lao, we discern, at the foot of the hills, distant 
eight miles, the domes and steeples of Lima, and 
above all, in the distance, the summit of the An- 
des: one snow-capped portion of these lofty moun 
tains, seen just over and back of the city, has a 
peculiarly striking effect, which has inspired some 
preceding traveller to sing, 


* Like silver bells, yon snowy peaks 
Are hung upon the clouds.” 


With Lima—* The City of Kings”—before us, 
where viceroys have trod upon streets paved with 
silver, and whose ladies are now walking in the 
mysterious saya-y-manto, we shall not delay in the 
small port of Callao. Landing at its very excel- 
lent mole, we see rather a busy scene in the land- 
ing of the various products of other countries and 
of its own coasts. Among these is fine wheat 
from Chili, which, as an evidence of the dryness 
of the climate and absence of rain, lies in an im- 
mense pile upon the mole exposed to the weather 
from one year’s end to another. ‘There are also 
iron vessels of quicksilver, used in the mines for 
separating the precious metals, large blocks of 
salt from Sechura and pyramidal earthen jars of 
Italia, an alcoholic spirit, manufactured and much 
esteemed in the country, and brought here from 
Pioco. Numerous carts, made of raw hides, and 
droves of diminutive donkeys are actively employ- 
ed in transporting these things to their destination. 

Two lines, in opposition to each other, were run- 
ning large, handsome, French-built omnibuses to 
Lima, and taking our seats in one of these, with 
three horses abreast in the lead, we soon rattled 
out of Callao and were on the road to the capital. 
This road is 8 miles long and presents some inter- 
est tothe stranger. It has the appearance of pass- 
ing over a dead level, although in reality there is 
a slight rise from the sea to the city. The road is 
broad, and has been constructed at much expense ; 
a low wall, and outside of this a broad, dry ditch 
skirt it on either side. The country through which 
it passes presents either open fields of grassy tus- 
socks and sand hills, with numerous jackasses pick- 
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lapidated walls built of mud bricks dried in the 
sun. Wherever there is cultivation the fields are 
irrigated by means of “ seges” or canals conduct- 
ing through them the waters of the Rimae. 

We shall, however, find more interest in the liv- 
ing beings animating this road: troops of donkeys 
transpofting their cargoes to an fro ; one drove, fol- 
lowed by six negro soldiers bearing lances with a 
small red flag at their end, is carrying specie to the 
port for exportation. Horsemen are dashing along 


in Peruvian costume, a broad-brimmed Guiaquil grass | 


hat and a “ pontjo,” or large cape of cloth, fringed 
around the border, sometimes embroidered, or vari- 
egated with gay stripes; a hole through the centre 
admits the head, and the pontjo falls over the should- 
ers nearly as low as the knees. The stirrups are 
large, triangular blocks of wood, elaborately car- 
ved, and some of them bound and tipped with silver; 
the opening for the reception of the foot passes 
only partly through this block : the spurs are not 
less singular, being heavy masses of metal, the 
rowel projecting at least four inches from the heel, 
and each spike being an inch or more in length. 
We met also many female equestrians, all riding 
in that mode which is exclusively monopolized by 
gentlemen in our country. ‘These are generally 
negro or Indian peasant women. ‘The dress of 
the latter is with great uniformity the same : a neat 
shoe, fitting a very small foot, armed with a spur ; 
a glossy silk stocking, white muslin or gay calico 
dress ; bright colored shawl, generally pink ; large 
Guiaquil hat, the crown bound with plaid ribbons 
nearly :s broad as itself, done up in bows on the 
right side ; the glossy, jet-black hair, parted from 
the brow to the back of the head and falling down 
the back in two long plaits. Occupied in observing 
these various sights, our omnibus has rolled on, 
amid clouds of dust, and about a mile from the city 
we entered upon an avenue, or “ Alameda,” with 
double rows of willow trees on each side: from this 
we passed through an arched gateway and were in 
Lima. 

A stranger upon entering the city of Lima will 
be struck with the long, narrow streets, the low 
houses, each one surmounted by a flag staff, and the 
irregular lines of heavy wooden Verandahs, dark 
and dingy with the dust of ages, jutting over the 
narrow pavements from the “ altos,” or two-storied 
houses. These Verandahs are prominent features 
in the external face of Lima, and also in its domestic 
habits. They afford facilities for being out of doors 
without the trouble of making a toilet. The lower 
part, for about three feet high, is a closely shut wood- 
en box, running across the front of the upper story of 
the house, and supported upon projecting carved 
beams; from this to the roof the Verandah is closed 
by light lattice- work shutters swung on hinges at the 
top, so that when a lady is disposed to take a dis- 
habille lounge, between breakfast and dinner, she 
lights her segar!! leans her arms upon the lower 
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part of the Verandah, her head, of course, pushes 
out the swinging shutter at the bottom, and she has 
a comfortable view of all that is going on up and 
down the street. Beneath these Verandahs there 
generally opens a broad paved entrance to the 
court-yard around which the house is built, and on 
each side of the entrance, on business streets, are 
the shops and stores. The dwelling houses of the 
better class are quite elegant establishments, but 
|are not so built as to give any beauty to the streets. 
On the line of the street is built a high, thick wall, 
square at the top, with a narrow cornice: through 
this open massive double gates almost as lofty as 
the wall, and thickly studded with large brass 
knobs. ‘These gates open into a passage-way ten 
or twelve feet long, the wall on either hand being 
decorated witha coarse painting, of the size of life, 
from some sacred or classical scene. ‘lhis pas- 
sage way opens beneath a lofty arch into the square 
paved court-yard, called * Patio,” enclosed by the 
body and wings of the building. The principal 
and most showy part of the house crosses the court 
directly opposite the entrance. A handsome por- 
tico fronts the whole of this part, and the front of 
the house itself is of open fancy iron rail work, 
elegantly gilded or bronzed. Although the build- 
‘ing may be but of one story, the rooms are large, 
and very lofty. Passing through this part of the 
dwelling we come upon another smaller court-yard, 
the “tras patio,” around which are the kitchen, 
servants’ rooms, &c. ‘The houses of Lima are all 
flat-roofed, and besides the ordinary windows for 
admitting air and light, have triangular projections 
upon the rvof, something like dormant windows ; 
the shutters of these are opened and closed on the 
inside by means of cords hanging down into the 
room. ‘The flag staff, which we have noticed, is 
‘one of the most indispensable appendages, for it 
becomes necessary to fly banners from this on the 
many feast and saint days occurring throughout the 
year. 

Churches and convents are conspicuous objects 
in every part of the city. Immense structures, 
surmounted by heavy domes and steeples, their 
‘fronts exhibiting a complicated maze of painted 
‘stucco work, carving and statuary. In some in- 
stances, these churches and convents enclose within 
their walls the whole of a very large square, and 
embrace all the appurtenances of a life of comfort. 
Porticos, neatly paved, and sustained one above 
another on handsome ornamental arches, their walls 
covered with porcelain and paintings, their roofs, 
elaborately carved, surround gardens of shrubs, 
| fowers and bubbling fountains; delightful retreats 
for those who dwell in “ Heavenly pensive con- 
| templation.” 

To the great comfort and convenience of the 
| Limenians the clear waters of the Rimae are flow- 
\ing through almost every street, and fortunately 
‘carry off much of the filth which might other- 
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wise be left by thees ndestrions scavengers, the | mother. I then saw and felt the contrast between 
turkey-buzzards, which are seen in great numbers | the European and Limenian female costume; the 


through the streets, tame as domestic fowls. I) ‘effect upon morality of the latter is self-evident. 


have seen a Lima housewife, of an humble class, | The same remark as regards uniformity will ap- 
bring the dishes and plates from the dinner table) ply to the walk of the ladies. It is evidently a 


° e | ° - . ° . 
and wash them in this “ sege,” or canal. |highly studied system which wearies by its art and 


Such is a general viewof Lima. Initsstreetsare| sameness. It is the walk of an entire people, is 
motley groups. The eye will be first arrested by | devoid of spirituality, and admits of no peculiarity 
the many females stepping along with measured and | derived from the character of the individual. 
majestic tread habited in the celebrated saya-y-| While we are engaged so attentively in looking 
manto. Although its description has engaged | at the costume of the ladies, our attention is aroused 
many pens, to prevent the trouble of reference I| by some one crying out ‘* Cuidado,” sounding as if 
will attempt to give an idea of it. The saya isan| pronounced * Credow” and meaning “ take care ;” 
elastic silk petticoat, stitched in very narrow plaits | and unless we attend to the warning we run some 
upon a foundation of calico; this petticoat is gen- | risk of being trampled on by a drove of donkeys, 
erally of black, but sometimes of blue or brown) which, driven by a ragged negro who has given us 
silk ; it embraces the waist closely and falls soosely | | the warning, and loaded with fagots of fire-wood or 
to the feet: the manto is a black hood which passing | bundles of clover, has monopolized both the streets 
from beneath the band of the petticoat, is drawn| and side walks, and renders it a matter of security 
up over the shoulders and head, covering all the|to jump into a neighboring door or crowd close to 
upper part of the person except one eye; one hand | the wall toavoidthem. Water carriers, venders of 
is engaged beneath the manto holding it across the | milk and of bread are seen in every direction, car- 
face, while the other, particularly if it is handsome | rying their articles about on donkeys, the proprie- 
or has a rich jewel upon it, may be allowed to steal | tor sitting almost on the tail of the little animal. 








through a narrow opening in the manto, and through 
this same opening, falls the fringed or embroidered 
ends of a rich and bright-colored silken shawl. 
The “saya” never falls so low as to conceal the 
satin shoe and silk stockings which every Limenian 
female wears, or, more than poor must she be w ho| 
does not. Attracted by an ankle neatly covered | 
with anew-looking glossy silk stocking, the observer 
will be somewhat surprised upon raising his eye to 
the figure above to see a negro or Indian market 
girl, or else a person in a shabby and tattered saya- 
y-manto. Habited in this costume the lady is 
thoroughly disguised from all, father, husband or 
brother, and the feeling of immunity from discovery 
gives a daring boldness to-the one eye fixed in 
searching brilliancy upon the passer by, and leaves 
him in most annoying perplexity whether it is the 
familiar recognition of some acquaintance or the 
impudence of an impenetrable disguise. The first 
feeling is that every eye, looking thus familiarly, 
must belong to some one well known to us. The 
saya-y-manto when first seen makes the impres- 
sion of an attractive and picturesque costume, but | 
one soon wearies of its universal sameness, and | 
sighs for the variety and display of taste permitted | 
in our own female dress, to say nothing of the | 
honest exposure of bright and beautiful faces. 

I had this forcibly illustrated one evening in 


Among the most conspicuous street characters of 
Lima are the venders of lottery tickets,—thin 
haggard old men, in seedy garb, who look as though 
they had passed through every possible make-shift 
mode of life, and had finally come to this as a means 
of living upon the smallest physical, intellectual or 
pecuniary capital. ‘They are seen in every thor- 
| oughfare, with their narrow, long books in greasy 
| black leather covers containing the tickets, under 
their arms, and a small inkstand and pen in their 
hands, and their constant cry is “ Suerte, Suerte.” 
Wherever there is a collection of people this cry 
may be heard, and it is even bawled into the church 
doors. One of these starveling emissaries of the 
blind goddess has just passed us, and has been 
stopped by an old man with the shaven crown and 
long white habit of a monk, who wishes to purchase 
a ticket. ‘These tickets are coarsely printed in a 
column on one edge of a narrow sheet of paper ; 
each ticket is about an inch square, and when sold. 
the purchaser’s name is entered on a line adjoining 
the space from which the ticket is cut, and its num- 
ber is entered on the ——— edge of the sheet. 
The price of a ticket is 125 cents and the highest 
prize a thousand dollars. It may readily be sup- 
posed there are not many prizes. ‘The lucky num- 
bers are decided every Tuesday in the public 
square. On one side of this square, fronting the 








walking upon one of the fashionable Alamedas or! great cathedral, a temporary apartment and stage 


public walks. I had passed “ Tapada,” after “ Ta-| 
pada,” as these mysteriously disguised ladies are 


ew erected open to the public whose fortunes are 
to be decided. On the back part of this stage is 


called, stepping majestically along, when just before | placed a table, at which sit three respectable look- 
me I saw a lady in European costume, wearing a| ing men with all the gravity of judges of life and 
rich maroon velvet bonnet, and with her were two| death. On the front of the stage are three large, 
handsome and elegantly dressed, merry little girls) hollow wooden globes painted yellow, supported 


whom she regarded with the proud joy of a fond upon stands upon which they are turned by means 
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of a crank; a small door is placed in the top for the | together in one street. Their work is exceedingly 
admission of the numbers.- On small mahogany | unsightly and has no neatness of shape or finish, 
stands, along side of these globes, are placed the | while its cost is the very highest price paid for the 
numbers painted, on round flat blocks, and so inclined | ost elegantly finished work in the United States. 
that they can all be seen by the spectators. Three | Among the most beautiful articles exhibited in these 
old men to turn the globes and three little boys to| shops are finely wrought ornaments of fillagree sil- 
take out the numbers complete the machinery. As|ver, manufactured by the Indians of the interior. 
the hour of decision draws nigh a motley crowd| Wearied by walking, a friend familiar with Lima 
gathers about the place, women in saya-y-manto, | proposed that we should go to a “ Pequante shop” 
nurses with children in their arms, ragged soldiers, | and get some “ Chicha,” offering to conduct me to 
friars, priests and a multitude of indescribables,| one of the most fashionable, and which was visited 
a-donkey-back and a-foot. At the assigned mo-|by all those vouchers for character, “ the most res- 
ment, the three old men who turn the globes cast | pectable people.” We accordingly passed into a 
the numbers in them; thousands in the right hand | bye-street and in a short time came to the estab- 
globe, hundreds in the middle, and tens in the third. | lishment. The entrance was upon a small, dirty 
Being now turned backwards and forwards a few | yard, and from this into a dark and slovenly room 
times, the doors are simultaneously opened, and | with but little furniture in it. A number of large 
each one of the little boys takes out a number;! tumblers were arranged on a shelf, and in one cor- 
without looking at them they hold these numbers | ner several large earthen jars, pointed at the bottom 
out at arms-length to the spectators, who see the | and wide at the top, with, however, a narrow mouth ; 
combination. The boys then walk up to the table|in one of the jars was a reed pump. A woman 
and place their hands close together upon it before| was sitting on the floor nursing her child, and 
the respectable looking old men, these are engaged | another seated on a box with a looking-glass before 
a moment in writing, when one of them announces |her in the sill of a low window making her toilet,— 
the number to one of the old men who had turned | combing out her long black Indian hair. Altogether, 
the globes, and he cries out in a singing monoto-|the establishment did not bear the physiognomy of 
nous voice the number and fortunate possessor. | the highest respectability, if we set aside the ‘ Cos- 
The numbers are all returned again to the globes|tumbre del jays,” or custom of the country, which 
and the same routine repeated until the prizes are |is assigned as a good reasor for every thing. 
exhausted. ** Chicha” and “‘ pequante” being ordered, a couple 

These lotteries belong to a society called the|of plates of craw fish, in the shell, were placed 
Beneficencia, and their profits are for the use of the | upon the table, with a fiery sauce of red pepper, and 
hospitals and charitable institutions. The “ Bene- | along side of each plate was a saucer of parched 
ficencia” farms the lottery out, and some idea may|corn. Two of the tumblers were filled by the 
be formed of the numbers of the tickets sold, from | pump from the large jar with a fluid looking like 
the fact that the lottery has been sold this year for| corn meal in water: this was the chicha, and the 
forty two thousand seven hundred dollars, and will| whole repast is that of the ancient Indians, and is 
undoubtedly yield a large profit to the purchaser. | still in great repute. This drink is made of corn 
The propensity to gamble has every possible oppor-|that has been soaked, sprouted, dried and ground, 
tunity of indulgence in Lima, and I have seen it| then boiled in water and fermented. It has some- 
taken advantage of in a competition for custom. A | thing of the taste of buttermilk and requires very 
segar maker kept on his counter a box of tickets in | little use to render it exceedingly palatable. 
a lottery of trifles and gave one of these ticketsto| One accustomed tothe quiet Sabbath day scenes 
each person who bought a “ medio’s” worth, 64 cents, | of our own land, when 
of segars : the consequence was a throng about his 
doors to which he was selling segars as fast as he “ Fresh glides the brook and blows the gale, 

Yet yonder halts the quiet mill ; 

could hand them out. The whirring wheel, the rushing sail, 

The large “ Plaza,” or public square of Lima, Slow enctionless ead ati!” 
has the cathedral and archbishop’s palace on one 
side, the government house on another, and the| will have forcibly brought before him his distance 
remaining two are formed by the “ Portales,” cov-|from that land, and the different people he is 
ered paved walks opening beneath arches upon the | among by the scenes of Sunday in the Capital of 
square. Inthe centre is a brazen fountain, around | Peru. 
which is a busy collection of domestics and water-| Early in the morning the militia soldiers were 
carriers. Under the Portal are many dry goods/drilling in the public square, and upon directing 
and fancy stores, and this is the great place for| my steps that way, I saw groups of people gazing 
shopping; but the more elegant stores are upon| upon some pictures suspended at the entrance of 
the Rua Mercaderes, and here are some new /|the “ Portal.” These proved to be large and glar- 
stores richly supplied with handsome French goods, |ing signs painted upon muslin, stretched over 
showily arranged. The silver-smiths are gathered wooden frames, one advertising the bull-bait for 
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to-morrow, and the other the cock-fight for to-day. | 
Around the borders of the bull-bait sign, were paint- | 
ed different scenes of the exhibition, one of which 
represented the animal impaled upon a spear, and 
another as goring a man upon the ground, showing 
what spirit and piquancy might be anticipated. 
The cock-fight notice displayed two of these birds 
holding the advertisement up to the public view in 
their beaks. Crossing the Plaza from this scene 
to the Cathedral, a large heavy looking hearse was 
standing at the door. This was the Pantheon car 
which, having been around to collect the dead of | 
the previous night, had brought them here to re- 
ceive the last offices of religion. ‘The driver was 
loading it up with the bodies of those who had un- 
dergone the ritual. Already there were two bodies 
in the hearse, one in a black muslin covered coffin, 
and the other lying upon the bottom of the hearse, 
without any such casing. He was endeavoring to 
force a third in over these, and while he was strug- 
gling with his loathsome load, the few persons 
gathered about were amusing themselves by laugh- 
ing at his efforts. On the ground beside the car- 
riage lay a coffin without a cover, lined with white 
muslin, which had the appearance of being used 
temporarily, during the performance of the service, 








for such bodies as come there unprovided. Hav-| 


ing put all the bodies in the hearse, the man snatch- 
ed up this empty coffin, placed it in the church, 
mounted one of his mules and drove off with his 
loathsome burden, entirely unattended. 

The stores and shops were generally, but not 
universally closed, and the contents of toy and 
picture shops seemed to have been turned out into 
the portal, the whole range of which was occupied 
by pedlers’ stands. While walking about, my at- 
tention was attracted by a tremendous rattling of 
bells and firing of rockets; proceeding in the di- 
rection of these discordant sounds I was conducted 
to the church and convent of San. Francisco. A 
dense crowd filled the large open square in front 
of the church; from various parts of the building 
and from its steeples were fluttering a number of 
toy flags; men and boys were on the roof firing 
rockets, while others in the belfrys had hold of 
the bell clappers, rattling them from one side to 
the other, as fast as their arms could move, and 
above all this confusion the lean and hungry-look- 
ing lottery man was bawling out Suerte, Suerte. 
Entering the church I found it to be a very impo- 
sing structure, lines of lofty arches supported the 
ceiling and divided the body of the church from 
the side aisles. Great numbers of long and broad 
ribbons of various gay colors, blue, yellow and 
pink, hung in long sweeping curves from the ceil- 
ing and tops of the pillars, crossing each other in 
every direction. Through the smoke of burning 
incense innumerable lights were seen glimmering 
from all parts of the church. I noticed that the 





in the centre of the body of the church, and upon 
pushing my way, J saw a female figure as large as 

life, richly and gaily dressed in silk, with gold and 

silver embroidery, and standing upon a rich car of 
crimson velvet, with fringes of gold cord. Near 

this figure stood a large military band, and about 

it the monks of various orders in their respective 

costumes. The whole was an arrangement for a 

religious procession which put itself in motion a 
few minutes after my arrival. First started three 

old grey-bearded, ragged negroes, one blowing a 
clarionet, one a flageolet, and the third beating a 
drum; such time-worn and battered instruments 
are rarely seen; black as the hands which held 
them, the clarionet and flageolet were covered with 
wrappings of twine to close their numerous cracks 
and crevices; the drum had lost all cylindrical 
shape and all definable color. Following these 
votaries of the ‘‘ Heavenly Maid,” who passed out 
of the side of the church into the convent yard, 
came two lines of men and boys carrying candles, 
and after these, women bearing open silver censers 
in their hands, containing coals upon which they 
sprinkled powdered incense. Both of these par- 
ties seemed to be volunteers who had zealously 
taken these duties upon themselves. Next came 
the figure, the friars walking in columns on each 
side, and after this, under a silken canopy borne by 
four boys, came a priest carrying the Host, at the 
approach of which down went every one upon 
their knees. In this order the procession walked 
around the convent-yard, stopping for a chant at 
the shrine of a saint in each corner, and from this 
it came out into the open square before the church, 
making the same round, accompanied during the 
whole time by the mingled noises of the cracked 
clarionet, flageolet, and battered drum, the explo- 
sion of rockets, ringing of the bells and deafening 
music of the band. In the afternoon the cock-pit 
was the resort of numbers of ladies and gentle- 
men, while others strolled upon the Alamedas. 
Boys were busy selling hand-bills, advertising the 
bull bait of to-morrow, and these hand-bills as an 
additional illustration of manners are worth de- 
scribing. The first page, embellished with two of 
the animals in furious combat, announces the day 
and place of exhibition, and that the Judge will be 
“the Intendent of Police ;” the two inner pages 
are occupied by verses of the most grossly immo- 
ral character ; the fourth gives the fancy names of 
the bulls and the names of their persecutors and 
competitors. 

Such are some of the Sunday scenes in 
Lima. One can scarce reconcile to himself that 
he is still in that world and among that people to 
whom the God of all has said, “keep holy the 
Sabbath day.” But on this very desecrated day, 
did the magnificence of nature display the handi- 





crowd was gathered about some attractive object 














work of the Almighty, and invite the heart of man 
to involuntary adoration. As I stood in the Alg. 
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meda on the left bank of the river Rimae, the; In midnight visions, and my soul escapes, 


misty cloud which during the whole day had ob- | 
scured the Heavens, lifted around the horizon, but | 
still hung heavily above; the bright rays of the) 
setting sun darted beneath this curtain, and through 
the opening in the mountains which forms the val-| 
ley of the Rimae, illuminated the city on its oppo- | 
site bank, and following the river sparkled upon its | 
waters as they rushed to the Pacific, which 





‘Lovely to behold 
Glowed in the South, a sea of burning gold.” 


GROUPED THOUGHTS AND SCATTERED FANCIES, 
A COLLECTION OF SONNETS. 


— 


By the Author of “ Atalantis,” “ Southern Passages and 
Pictures,” &c. 


XXXII. 


Not wholly dark the darkness! The shut eye 
Is but an intimation to the soul, 
That thenceforth spreads a wing without control, 
And seeks its light in immortality ;— 
Beating its upward wing against the sky, 
Impatient of the invisible, and still, 
Catching such golden glimpses of the goal, 
As make new pulses to emotion thrill, 
And a new spirit waken ;—though denied 
Fruition of the promise, ‘till that life, 
Which now makes upward flight a thing of strife, 
Yields to the better virtue in our gift ;— 
And we unclose an eye that makes us lift 
Vans mighty, that must bear us far and wide. 


X XXIII. 


And night is full of competence, and brings 

A presence to the soul that fills the hour, 

Else dark and vacant, with a native power, 
Which clothes the common thought with mightiest 

wings ; 

And we sail on with fancy, and in pride, 

To the dominion which is over earth; 
And glorious spirits gather at our side, 

And fill the teeming echoes with rare mirth,—- 
Hopes born of best affections—loving dreams, 

That have no taint ;—passions that still delight 
In excellence, and virtue’s better themes ;—— 

That make all life one starlight to the sight— 
A realm of sweet re-union with the blest, 
Who leave their own to hallow thus our rest. 


XXXIV. 


Descend, ye dark brow’d ministers of thought, 

Ye that are of the mountains! In your shapes, 
Gigantic, I discern great shadows, wrought 
Like those which to my eyes have risen unsought, 
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Joyful, triumphant,—borne aloft, along 
Your gloomy dwellings of the crag, with song, 
Whose thunder-tones have riven it, and yet roll, 
Subsiding, o’er the steeps of each far hill, 
That feels the ample voice and trembles still! 
Descend, ye glorious phantoms, vast and strong! 
Proud agents of the swift and sleepless soul, 
Whose ceaseless longings, not to be control'd, 
Toil for the mighty eminence ye hold. 





XXXV. 

Yet, is there danger! If, in that wild flight, 

The tongue forgets the spell-word! If the soul 

Sinks in its terrors, and the aching sight 
Grows dim and dizzvy,—while the thunders roll, 

And the clouds thicken! Bitter is the mock 
Of those dark spirits, bred of elements, 

That revel in the tempest, love its shock, 5 
And glory in the extreme and the intense! 
Hurl'd from their pinions down the eminence, 

They flout the impotent spirit that would dare 
Invoke the slaves it could not sway—assume 

The wand of power that, waved aloft, would scare 

The soul of its usurper! Dread the doom, 

If heart, and voice, and eye, fail in that hour of 

gloom! 


| 


XXXVI. 


And yet, to perish were the kindlier fate, 
For one thus feebly striving. Not to die, 
Leaves him a puny clamorer for the state, 
Denied forever,—evermore too high; 
The scorn of all who mark the yearning eye 
Forever straining upward, with no wing 
The height to overcome, the space o’erleap, 
And pluck the sullen honors from the steep! 
He toils amid the sterile hills of Time 
That mock him with delusions which still fly 
Even as he seeks them, like th’ Arabian spring ;— 
Leaving a desert waste, a gloomy clime, 
A weary track before him, gloomier yet, 
Night stooping down in storm, and the bright sun 
long set. 





XXXVII. 
Not in the rashness of warm confidence, 
Too vainly, self assured, that I was strong, 
To struggle for, and reach that eminence, 
Around whose rugged steeps such terrors throng; 
Did I resolve upon the perilous toil 
Which calls for man’s best strength and hardi- 
hood, 
Ere he may win the height and take the spoil ;— 
But that a spirit stronger than my mood, 
Stood ever by and drave me to the task !— 
Oh! not in vain presumption did I choose 
The barren honors of the unfruitful Nine, 
Sure that no favor from them did I ask; 
Small resolution did it need of mine, 
To bind me to the service of the Muse! 
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XXX VIL. 
Even as the boy whom the stern prophet sire 
Devotes, in some deep forest, with a vow, 
So, with no thought of mine, and no desire, 
Was I constrained to seek, and sworn to bow, 
At altars whose strange Gods did never tire 
Of service, but commanded night and day! 
I knew no sports of comrades,—when, in play, 
My young companions shouted, I was sad ; 
Fill'd with strange yearnings,—summon’d still away 
To that lone worship—watchful, yet not glad! 
Shall it be deem’d a voluntary mood 
That leads the boy from boyhood,—sports he 
loves,— 
The merry games of comrades,—still to brood, 
While others laugh,—in melancholy groves ? 


XXXIX. 


Not profitless the game, even when we lose, 
Nor wanting in reward the thankless toil ; 
The wild adventure that the man pursues, 
Requites him, though he gather not the spoil : 
Strength follows labor, and its exercise 
Brings independence, fearlessness of ill,-- 
Courage and pride,—all attributes we prize ;— 
Though their fruits fail, not the less precious still. 
Though fame withholds the trophy of desire, 
And men deny, and the impatient throng 
Grow heedless, and the strains protracted, tire ;— 
Not wholly vain the minstrel and the song, 
If, striving to arouse one heavenly tone 
In other’s hearts, it wakens up his own. 


XL. 


And this, methinks, were no unseemly boast, 
In him who thus records th’ experience 
Of one, the humblest of that erring host, 
Whose, labors have been thought to need defence. 
What though he reaps no honors,—what though 
death 
Rise terrible between him and the wreath, 
That had been his reward, ere, in the dust, 
He too is dust; yet hath he in his heart, 
The happiest consciousness of what is just, 
Sweet, true and beautiful,—which will not part 
From his possession. In this happy faith, 
He knows that life is lovely—that all things 
Are sacred—that the air is full of wings 
Bent heavenward,—and that bliss is born of scaith ! 


XLI. 


And other lessons of humanity, 
That fill the earth with blossoms—teach to feel 
That man is better than he seems to be, 
And he declares himself, and deeds reveal : 
Not of good wholly fruitless was the tree 
Whuose fruit was death; and, from the crowd 
apart, 
There beckons one, first-born of poésy, 
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| A gentle power, that from his darkled eyes 

| Removes all scales, and sets the vision free, 
And teaches mercy for the erring heart, 

| Not always wilful! We may nought despise, 

| In God's creation! Erring we, not wise ;— 

|Given up to passion,—hateful of the just,— 

Prone to blind toils, strange follies, crime and dust. 





XLII. 


I saw it in my dream! O! could I task 
My sense again to slumber, nor awake 
So long as the dear vision were in sight ;— 
I will not do it so much wrong to make 
| My rude words show the picture thou dost ask :— 
Behold it in my passion—a delight 
Trembles through all my utterance! O! I feel, 
In the devoted beatings of my heart, 
That I should look enjoyment, nor appeal 
To vain resource of language to impart 
This vision of a most rare happiness—- 
That rapture, it would madden to reveal, 
Which song itself would render spiritless ;— 
It was such sweet, such sad, heart-touching ten- 
derness. 


XLII. 





Ah, me! that sleeping like Endymion, 
Upon a gentle hillslope, flow’r bestrewn, 
I could be laid to wait the coming moon, 
And her fresh smile, as some rich garment, don! 
Let the winds gather round me, and the dell, 
That breaks into the valley, catch the sound, 
And, with its many voices, speed around 
The airy rapture, till the natural spell 
Rouse up the wood-nymphs to delight my sleep ; 
While she, my mistress, from her ocean cell, 
Ascends to the blue summits, with a swell 
Of those sweet noises from the caverns deep, 
Where blue eyed Nereids sport on ocean’s shell, 
And to old Triton’s couch, in long procession 
sweep. 


XLIV. 


Upon the Poet's soul they flash forever, 
In evening shades, these glimpses strange and 
sweet ; 
They fill his heart betimes—they leave him never, 
And haunt his steps with sounds of falling feet: 
He walks beside a mystery night and day ; 
Still wanders where the sacred spring is hidden ; 
Yet, would he take the seal from the forbidden, 
Then must he work and watch as well as pray! 
How workt How watch? Beside him—in his 
way,— 
Springs without check the flow’r by whose choice 
spell,— 
More potent than “‘ herb moly,”—he can tell 
Where the stream rises, and the waters play !— 
Ah! spirits call’d avail not! On his eyes, 
| Sealed up with stubborn clay, the darkness lies. 
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NOTES ON OUR ARMY. 
NO. VIII. 


“ An army is a collection of armed men, obliged to obey 
one man.”— Locke. 


To tHe Hon. Taomas H. Benron: 


The subject to which your attention will now 
be invited, is one demanding both executive inter- 
position and legislative action. Its importance is 
so great, and its regulation requires so much of 
wisdom, judgment and learning, that I approach it 
with great diffidence, hoping to invite scrutiny 
rather than suggest detailed action. By pointing 
out what are considered errors, however, and illus- 
trating them by examples, the attention will be 
fixed on the practical operation of existing laws 
and regulations, and remedies will suggest them- 
selves to the able and discriminating minds of those 
properly charged with the rectification and improve- 
ment of a system thought by many to be as imper- 
fect as its operations are unjust and discreditable. 

The administration of justice, at all times and 
under all circumstances, a most delicate and ardu- 
ous task, is peculiarly soin the Army. It is abso- 
lutely necessary for the trial of military offences to 
have tribunals, composed of military men. To detail 
a certain number of individuals indiscriminately 
from a large body, and organize them temporarily 
into a court for the trial of offences against law and 
discipline, with both of which they may be unac- 
quainted to a great extent, and then to impose on 
them the duties of jurors as well as judges, would 
seem to present difficulties enough. Yet, when 
we consider that the very individuals composing 
these courts are dependent on executive favor, 
and the good will of many superiors in rank for 
future advancement in their profession, the ques- 
tion becomes one of intricacy and presents difficul- 
ties apparently, if not really insurmountable. This 
problem, like that of ‘‘ squaring the circle,” admits 
of an approximation to a correct result, but with 
a certainty of never attaining perfect accuracy. 
Partial independence and imperfect freedom from 
fear and favor have been secured, it is thought, by 
requiring all the decisions of our courts to be made 
in secret, a certain proportion of the court only 
being necessary to decide all questions, even to 
give a verdict; and an oath of secrecy being admin- 
istered to each member in regard to opinions ex- 
pressed in “ secret session.” Whether this method 
is attended with greater benefits than evils admits 
of a doubt and will be examined. 

Courts-Martial, like all other courts of justice, 
must depend on law for their authority. All law 
applicable to them in our service, both as regards 
their constitution and jurisdiction, is to be found 
in the articles of war, from the 64th to the 76th, 
inclusive, established by the act of Congress, ap- 








proved the 10th April, 1806, and modified by an 
act of the 29th May, 1830. By the first act, pro- 
vision is made for three kinds of Courts-Martial, 
General, Regimental and Garrison. The difference 
between the two latter seems to be in the name, 
as they possess the same power—their jurisdiction 
extending to all cases not capital, or affecting com- 
missioned officers. It is proposed to confine our 
remarks almost exclusively to general Courts-Mar- 
tial, though reference will be made to minor courts 
when speaking of the subject of jurisdiction. 


Composition, &c. 


“General Courts-Martial may consist of any 
number of commissioned officers, from five to thir- 
teen inclusively ; but they shall not consist of less 
than thirteen, when that number can be convened 
without manifest injury to the service”—(64th Art. 
of War.) “ No officer shall be tried by officers of 
an inferior rank, if it can be avoided”—(75th Art. 
of War.) Upon these two articles depend the 
entire composition of general Courts-Martial. Some 
have conceived that the Judge Advocate is a con- 
stituent part of a general Court-Martial, but the 
more general and, it is apprehended, the more cor- 
rect opinion is, that he is not a part of the court, 
but a legal officer in attendance, sustaining a rela- 
tion to the Court-Martial precisely similar to that 
of a prosecuting attorney before a civil court. The 
idea of his being a constituent part of the Court- 
Martial has no doubt originated in the custom of 
detailing an officer, to officiate as special Judge 
Advoeate to each of our courts since the unfortu- 
nate abolition of that office in our Army. 

The first requisite of the law in the composition 
of general Courts-Martial is, that their members 
shall be “‘ commissioned officers.” A difference of 
opinion has long existed in our service, and, like 
other doubtful points, has been permitted to remain 
an open question,—as to the eligibility of Brevet 
Second Lieutenants to seats on general Courts- 
Martial. Custom has sanctioned the existing prac- 
tice of detailing them, though the law expressly 
requires “‘ commissioned officers,” a term not ap- 
plicable to any except officers receiving a commis- 
sion in due form, granted by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. An 
honor which is not now, and it is believed never 
has been conferred on Brevet Second Lieutenants, 
who are only considered as “ candidates fur com- 
mission.”* 

If subjected to a strict, legal test, it is conceived 
the sentence of any court would be vitiated by the 
fact of a Brevet Second Lieutenant having held a 
seat thereon. But granting their eligibility, it is a 
question whether the interest of the service does 
not suffer from placing such young and inexpe- 
rienced officers on Courts-Martial, before they have 


* Act of Congress, approved 29th April, 1812. 
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time or opportunity for learning the duties and res- 
ponsibilities thus devolved upon them. In impor- 
tant cases, where the commission of an officer, or 
the life of a soldier is placed in jeopardy, it might 
become necessary to consult “the custom of war 
in like cases,” by which such members are sworn to 
abide, and with which it is impossible for them to 
be acquainted. Justice to the accused, to these 
young officers, and to their seniors associated with 
them on courts, would seem to suggest the propriety 
of exempting from detail all who have not served 
a certain length of time, and been required to at- 
tend the sessions of all general courts in their 
vicinity. It is a strange and unfortunate omission, 
that all instruction in this most important branch of 
an officer’s duty is left entirely to himself, not the 
slightest exertion being made by his superiors, 
(with one recent exception,) nor the smallest in- 
ducement offered by government, to encourage one 
who is even disposed to occupy his time in attain- 
ing a knowledge of military Jaw and the practice of 
military courts. It has been discovered recently, 
however, that notwithstanding the obstacles to be 
overcome, some of our officers have been found to 
possess a knowledge of these subjects which proves 
quite inconvenient to those who would assume the 
reins of justice and substitute their will for what 
they may please to consider the erroneous decisions 
of courts legally constituted, and sworn to do jus- 
tice. Some provision should undoubtedly be made 
by government to assist officers otherwise willing, 
but unable to meet the expense incident to the study 
of this most important branch of their profession. 
A very small appropriation, annually, a few hun- 
dreds, would supply all our military posts with every 
work of any value, printed in our language, on this 
subject, and this would eventually prove a great 
saving, as much expense now incurred by recon- 
vening Courts-Martial on account of illegality or 
informality in their proceedings would be avoided. 
It is probable also that a recent glaring attempt to 
appropriate the influence of an author’s name, (Sim- 
mons,) by quoting one half of a sentence, and there- 
by reversing his meaning, would not have been 
made, but for the erroneous supposition that igno- 
rance existed on the part of the court. 

Though the law is silent on the subject, custom 
has excluded from detail for this duty all officers 
without military rank ; such as medical officers, pay 
masters, &c. The origin of this is no doubt to be 
found, and very correctly, in the fact, that these 
officers have comparatively but little connection 
with military duties, and can therefore have but a 
limited knowledge of military instruction, disci- 
pline, and “the custom of war.” A much more 
numerous class of officers, however, to be found in 
our Engineer Corps, ‘Topographical Engineers, 
Ordnance, Commissary and Quarter-Master De- 
partments, are held to be eligible, though they do 
not enjoy one tenth part of the facilities possessed 
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by medical officers for obtaining information on 
these subjects, so essential to members of all Courts- 
Martial. It is only in time of peace that these 
officers are thus cut off from military associations, 
but our days of peace are so many compared with 
those of war, that we may safely assume their 
means of acquiring knowledge on these points to be 
very limited. Like many other absurdities in our 
service, the very appointment given a Quarter-Mas- 
ter or Commissary, and which separates him from 
military duty and military associations, confers on 
him additional rank, and thereby places him on 
Courts-Martial in a higher and more controlling 
position than those occupied by his superiors in 
military experience and knowledge. It cannot be 
expected that the officers of either of the depart- 
ments mentioned above can be fully competent to 
decide on a question involving only military disci- 
pline and military usage. Yet they are detailed 
indiscriminately as members of general Courts- 
Martial, before which questions of this kind are 
tried, decided and recorded as precedents for future 
courts. With the present organization of our Army, 
it may be considered rashness to attempt a rescue 
of our discipline and instruction from the hands of 
those who know nothing and care as little about 
both; yet an exposure of the consequences result- 
ing from the present state of things may affect 
some good and can do no harm. 

It is a very natural and by no means an unusual 
occurrence to confound the accused with the guilty. 
We witness it daily in the treatment of prisoners, 
who, though only accused, are confined with, and 
treated precisely as convicts. Jf any thing can 
serve to increase this unfortunate tendency of the 
human mind, it is to be found in our system of de- 
tailing on Courts-Martial officers who are from 
necessity unacquainted with the rules of discipline 
and military usage, and therefore dependent, in the 
formation of their opinions, on the judgment of 
others, generally too apt to be the prosecutor, whose 
rank gives preponderance to his ex parte opinion. 
An example of this has very recently occurred, 
and affords a striking illustration of the influence 
rank will ever carry with it. A yonng officer of 
acknowledged merit applied to the commanding 
officer of his post, “to be informed at what hour 
and place” the said commander intended to perform 
certain public duties, imposed on him by law and 
regulations, as he, (the applicant,) wished to wit- 
ness the transaction for his “ own information and 
instruction.” One would have supposed that such 
a request would be readily and cheerfully complied 
with, and the commendable zeal of the junior, in at- 
tempting to learn duties which might be imposed 
on him at any moment, thereby encouraged. By 
some strange freak of the imagination, this simple, 
natural and praiseworthy request was construed 
into “ disrespect,” a court was ordered for his trial, 
conviction, sentence and punishment followed. The 
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most charitable explanation of which this whole|court. An instance is not known where they have 
proceeding admits, is to be found in the composition | failed to sustain their own power ; and as all their 
of the court, and the fact that the prosecutor was | decisions are submitted for approval to the power 
an officer of high standing, great Jength of service | which orders the court in the first place, and which 


and acknowledged merit, all of which unquestion- | 
ably had their influence on the minds of those ered 
were dependent for an opinion on the judgment of | 
others. | 

With a view to exclude from seats on Courts- | 
Martial all who can not be supposed to possess an | 
acquaintance with the rules of discipline and usages 
of service, a regulation or law should be made, re- | 
quiring at least two years’ service on military duty 
with troops, out of the five immediately preceding 
the detail, in order to render an officer eligible for 
such duty. Inthe event of a just and legal convic- | 
tion by a court, particularly in the cases of enlisted 
men, none but officers connected with the discipline 
and instruction of troops can possibly mete out that | 
kind and quantity of punishment which will serve 
to prevent crime, though any one might fulfil that 
legal and ethical absurdity called the “ vindication 
of the law.” We shall satisfy the intent of laws 
and attain their object more fully by preventing 
than by punishing crime. 

The next requirement of the law is in regard to 
the number of officers necessary to compose gene- 
ral Courts-Martial. ‘This number may vary “ from 
five to thirteen inclusively ; but they shall not con- 
sist of less than thirteen, when that number can be 
convened without manifest injury to the service.” 


Our laws formerly required every general Court- 
Martial to “consist of at least thirteen officers,” 
but this was found to be almost impracticable, and 


often subjected the government to very heavy ex- | 


pense, and the service to “‘ manifest injury.” To 
avoid the great inconvenience arising from this 
positive requirement, and to enable the govern- 
ment to try offenders at distant and inconvenient 
posts without great delay, which is as unjust to the 
accused as injurious to the service, the law was so 
amended as to reduce the minimum to five. The 
maximum number to be ordered, however, whenever 
it could be done “ without manifest injury to the 
service.” Under this provision we have the most 
amusing and absurd compliances with the word 
and evasions of the spirit. 
bling the court contains the oft-repeated and un- 


If the order assem- 


meaning assertion, that “a greater number cannot 
be convened without manifest injury to the ser- 
vice,” the terms of the law are supposed to be 
complied with, and the court is considered as legal, 
though there may be only the minimum number of 
members, and twice as many idle spectators of their 
proceedings, all liable to detail. Should the ac- 
cused take exception to a court composed of fewer 
members than the maximum number, that is, less 
than thirteen, when it is “ manifest” to every one 
that no injury would ensue from ordering that num- | 


ber, the question of jurisdiction is submitted to the’ 


military power. 


had already expressed an opinion, the decision is 
of course approved, and from that there is no ap- 
peal. Could such questions by an appeal be con- 
veniently carried before our civil courts, to which 
the members of Courts-Martial are, and of right 
should be, amenable for any illegal proceedings, 


|we should have more consideration bestowed on 


questions of this importance, and Courts- Martial 


_would consult the laws under which they acted, 


and pay less attention to the will of superiors in 
An example will illustrate the 


/extent to which this practice is now carried in our 
| service. 


A general Court-Martial was convened 
at Fort ——, the head quarters of a department, 
by order of the General commanding, for the trial 
of a soldier charged with an offence made capital 
at the discretion of the court. ‘“ Seven members 
was the greatest number,” in the words of the 
order, *‘ which could be convened without manifest 


injury to the service.” ‘The plea of the accused 


to the jurisdiction of the court, on the grounds of 


its illegal constitutior as to numbers, was over- 
ruled; thus confirming the decision of the General, 
that the service would suffer manifest injury if ad- 
ditional members were detailed. During the ses- 
sion of this court, circumstances, it was deemed, 
rendered another necessary, and it was ordered at 
the same place and by the same authority for the 
trial of a commissioned officer on charges invol- 
ving a simple case of disrespect. Upon this court, 
nine members were detailed, than which, again, 
‘‘a greater number could not be convened without 
manifest injury tothe service.” Four of the mem- 
bers of the first court were made members of the 
second, and five new ones were detailed without a 
single circumstance occurring to relieve the ser- 


ld 


have resulted from their attending the first court. 


vice from the same manifest injury which wou 


From this is would seem evident that the first court, 
which tried a soldier on a capital charge, was ille- 
gal, or the service was manifestly injured by the 
second detail ; neither of which the reviewing offi- 
cer who approved the whole proceedings of both 
courts would like to admit. 


these proceedings is to be found in the decision of 


each of the courts, sustaining the legality of its 
own constitution, and the ordering authority; when, 
to close their doors and make a decision, (that in- 
genious method of avoiding re sponsibility, they 
had to exclude from their room some six or eight 
commissioned officers, who were silent spectators 


sé 


enjoying the farce, by which “a court of justice 


in due course of law,” decided it would have re- 
sulted in ** manifest injury to the service,” had they 
(the spectators) or any one of them been placed as 


members on the court, the whole proceedings of 


The strangest part of 
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which they voluntarily attended. Such evasions 
of the spirit of the law—an evasion it certainly 
is, thus to seize on a pliable phrase and misinter- 
pret it—may lead to abuses, if they have not done 
so, which will bring our courts into contempt, and 
reflect injuriously on those who compose them. 
And this result is the more to be feared since the 
same authority which orders the court, reviews the 
proceedings and approves, and confirms, or disap- 
proves them,—and, in case of approval, executes 
the sentences, from which there is no appeal. 
This great concentration of power in the hands of 
one man, gives him, to a very great extent, legis- 
lative, judicial and executive authority ; a combi- 


Jotes on Our 





nation utterly at variance with all rules and princi- 
ples of justice, and destitute even of the saving| 
plea of necessity. A system of detail by “ roster,” | 
it may be answered, obviates these objections to a| 
great extent. But to those acquainted with the 
service, this carries no conviction; for though we 
have in theory such a system, in practice it is al- 
most obsolete, and is never expected on any im- 





portant case. No fact is more fully established by 
long and unvarying custom, than that of our roili-| 
tary courts being selected on all special occasions | 
for the peculiar duties expected of them; and, but 
for the intractable independence and incorruptible 
integrity of some contumacious members, it would 
be as well that such should be the case; sincesome 
reviewing authorities claim and exercise the right) 
of dictating to courts what shall be their findings 
and sentences; and boldly threaten with “ dismis- 
sion from the service,” those who decline a com- 
pliance in violation of their oaths and their con- 
sciences. One honorable, but, in the reviewing 
officer's opinion, “contumacious court,” resisted 
this novel and dangerous assumption of power, 
which led toa long controversy, involving much 
extraneous matter, but eventuating in a decided tri- 
umph for the court. This case will be more fully 
noticed in proper time, and contrasted with some 
others where more willing obedience has been ren- 
dered to the dictation of the reviewing officer. 
The endeavors to render the members of Courts- 
Martial independent in the exercise of their judi- 
cial functions, will prove abortive so long as the 
power constituting the court possesses authority 
to select members within such extended limits. | 
But the administration of justice becomes an ab-| 
surd and disgraceful mockery, when that authority 
and all above it can interfere with the proceedings, 
and dictate to the court what shall be its findings| 
and sentences. So boldly is this assumption made | 
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he might be, provided the reviewing officer desired 
his conviction. Without recurring to the history 
of barbarous ages and countries it will be difficult 
to find a parallel for this tyranical assumption. It 
brings very forcibly to the mind the anecdote of the 
Dutch justice, who committed one of the members 
of the bar for contempt of court in presuming to 
dictate to such an august personage, by reference 
to a volume of statute laws. 

The evils, then, which invite attention to the 
subject of the composition of Courts-Martial are to 
be found in the wide limits, as to numbers, with- 
in which the ordering authority, under a loose in- 
terpretation of Jaw, may constitute a court; the 
utter want of knowledge in regard to the customs 
and usages of service, on the part of many officers 
now eligible for the duty, and the fact of officers 
not commissioned, as required by law, being ren- 
dered eligible by a mere custom of service. 


BY WHOM APPOINTED. 


General Courts-Martial may be appointed by 
“any general officer commanding an Army, or Co- 
lonel commanding a separate department,” (6th Ar- 
ticle of war.) By an act approved the 29th of 
May 1830, it is provided that, “ whenever a Gene- 
ral officer commanding an Army, or Colonel com- 
manding a separate department, shall be the accu- 


sor or prosecutor of any officer in the Army of 


the United States, under his command, the gene- 
ral Court-Martial for the trial of such officer shall 
be appointed by the President of the United 
States.” This amendment resulted, it is believed, 
from the trial of one of our most distinguished 
officers of rank by a Court-Martial selected by his 
accusor and prosecutor. From the importance of 
the case and the standing oi the two parties origi- 
nated, no doubt, the action of Congress by which 
this amendment was made to our defective articles 
of war, originally copied from the British, and per- 


mitted to remain, with a few slight exceptions, as 
first adopted into our service. Whereas, those 
which we then blindly imitated, are regularly 
brought forward in the British Parliament. on the 
passage of their “ mutiny act,” and discussed and 
'amended in accordance with the advancement of 
knowledge and the experience of service. Thus, 
whilst their military code is frequently and regu- 
larly subjected to discussion and amendment, that 


it may keep pace with other improvements of the 
age, Ours 18 permitted to remain as we origit 
received it, excepting a few slight modifications 


that the originators and supporters of it even as-| made to suit individual cases. Even the jud 18 
sume now, that they possess the right to dissolve | change just noticed, which removed a relic of bar- 
a contumacious court which will not yield to dic- | barism from our military law,—that of allowing the 
tation, and to order a new one for the trial of prosecutor to select the jurors and judges for a 
charges upon which the first may have pronounced | trial—has been opposed, and its repeal strongly re- 


an acquittal. By this means it would be im possi- commended be cause it interpost s some littl hec] 


ble for the accused to escape, however innocent 


to the absolute tyranical government to which we 
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should otherwise be subjected. In his annual offi- 
cial report to the Secretary of War, on the 24th 
November, 1843, the Commanding General takes 
bold ground against this provision of the law. It 
is done, however, in connection with other subjects, 
and blended with them to such an extent as to ren- 
der it almost impracticable to separate them, with- 
out destroying in some measure the writers pecu- 
liar beauty of style and methodical arrangement 
of subjects. In the report it is said—‘ Of the 
discipline of the Army-——that important element of 
efficiency—prompt and cheerful obedience to law 
and to lawful commands, including the certain pun- 
ishment of every breach of either; of discipline, 
thus technically understood, I may say, if it be not 
universally respected and enforced on the part of 
commissioned officers, the exceptions have been, 
of late, but few, and are becoming yearly fewer. 
Here, again, as in respect to morals, science and 
literature, the benefits and beauty of an education 
at the United States Military Academy are highly 
conspicuous in the staff, in corps, and in regiments. 
Throughout the whole, directly and indirectly, the 
standard of excellence has been greatly elevated by 
that institution. One officer, (occasionally on duty,) 
with rank sufficient to render his example of diso- 
bedience, &c., highly mischievous; some hesitancy 
on the part of several Courts-Martial to punish 
officers for unlawfully striking or beating soldiers, 
and the positive refusal, as yet, of an existing court 
to award any correction in a like case—these are 
the principle exceptions, under the head discipline, 
which call for animadversion in a solemn report. 
The hesitancy in some former courts was soon 
overcome by reason and calm advice, at the in- 
stance of the executive. ‘The court, remaining 
contumacious, is, | am sorry to say, composed of 
officers taken from those otherwise fine regiments, 
the 3rd and 4th infantry, now in reserve, at Jeffer- 
son Barracks. I need scarcely add, that this case 
and that of the individual of rank alluded to above 
are not in the special matters, under my control. 
See act amending the 65th article of war, approved 
May 29, 1830, which, perhaps, in a hasty moment, 


found a place on the statute book. By its first sec- | 


tion—new to our service, and as utterly unknown 
to every other—no commander of a military geo- 
graphical department or division, no commander of 
a particular Army operating in the field, and not 
the commander of the entire Army at general head- 
quarters, can send any breach of discipline, coming 
to his knowledge, or committed under his eye, toa 
Court-Martial, because, in doing so, he would ren- 
der himself “the accusor or prosecutor,” and, as 
such, be prohibited, by the new provision, from ap- 
pointing a court for the trial of the offence! Under 
such a restriction, it is not too much to say that no 
General whatever could hope to conduct a single 
campaign with success. With the appearance of 
guarding the interests and feelings of all junior 
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officers, the law is itself the severest reflection on 
them, in supposing it possible that jurors, no matter 
by whom detailed, might, at the prosecution of the 
commander, be subservient enough to inflict pun- 
ishment against conscience, justice, and law !” 

Laying aside the admiration which all must feel 
for the beauties of composition so elegantly dis- 
played in this extract, and divesting our minds of 
the influence such an eloquent argumentum ad 
hominem is calculated to pruduce, it is easy 
to perceive that the objection to this law arises 
from the fact, that a Court-Martial resisted the 
dictation of superior authority, and decided a case, 
in the words of their oath, “according to their 
consciences, the best of their understandings, and 
the custom of war in like case.” Even under the 
provisions of this denounced law, nothing could 
have been easier than for the General to have pre- 
ferred charges against the members of this “ court, 
remaining contumacious,” as well as “the indi- 
vidual of rank,” and have submitted them to the 
President through his organ, the Secretary of War, 
whose office is under the same roof with the Gene- 
ral’s, and thus have brought the offenders, if they 
were such, to trial before a legal and impartial 
court. A verdict in accordance with the wishes 
of the prosecutor could not, it is true, have been 
expected with as much certainty as it might have 
been, had the court been selected judiciously by 
the prosecutor himself, and subjected to his dicta 
tion; and the President seems to have conceived 
as much, for his final action on the case is by no 
means flattering to those who have, under the shield 
of authcrity, stigmatised the members of a court 
of justice, acting under the solemn responsibilities 
of an oath. ‘The reflection cast on juniors by the 
law in question, is so scornfully repelled in the 
closing sentence of the foregoing extract, that 
those unacquainted with our military laws must 
conclude that no other instance exists, where sel! 
interest is strictly guarded against, or where the 
members of courts are relieved from the possible 
imputation of being influenced by the fear of su- 
perior authority. ‘lhe very same imputation, how- 
ever, is as strongly made in the very oath adminis- 
|tered to each member of the court, requiring him 
to keep secret the vote or opinion of each member 
on every question. In the 72nd Article it is de- 
|clared that the members of Courts-Martial “ in 
| giving their votes are to begin with the youngest 
lin commission,” evidently with the intention of re- 
|lieving juniors from the influence of superior rank. 
|The 75th Article of War declares that “ no officer 
| shall be tried by officers of an inferior rank, if it 
|can be avoided ;” an imputation far stronger than 
ithe one selected and denounced as unjust in its re- 
‘flection on juniors. These reflections however do 
| not not restrict the power of him who assumes the 
defence of juniors. 

After the examples of dictation on the part of 
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evening ; come down 


o? 





reviewing officers which have been brought to the; No 19, Rowdy Row, on 
notice of Congress, and the signal triumph of one | and join us. : 
court over the combined dictation and repeated | Yours, 


threats of several superiors—which threats could | Peter Patrick. 
only have been intended for secret intimidation, as | Here was a new train given to my ideas—the 
no attempt was made to execute them—the offi-| joys of Christmas! The question was, shall I got 
cers of the Army may safely assume that their| And forthwith a silent but fierce debate ensued, in 
rights will not be jeoparded by the repeal of a law|my mental Congress, between Prudence, Inclina- 
so just and proved by the arguments of its oppo-| tion and Conscience. 
nents to be so necessary. “You had better not go,” urged Prudence, 
A Susarrern. | you'll be caught and dismissed for drinking ar- 


|dent spirits.” 


ino; Mie “ Risk it,” said Inclination, “ you have been por- 


ing over books so long (a fib) your mind is stupid. 
> . b eee “se : | Besides, I would’nt give a fig for knowledge of 
MY FIRST FROLIC IN COLLEGE. | 


*\ books without that of the world; there is little 


-- 


‘harm and positive advantage. Go, by all means.” 
: 

Although we cannot compliment “Jo of Mississippi,” | But here Conscience, with tremendous argumen- 
by saying that he yet equals “the great Longstreet,” we | tative power which no sophistry could elude, took 


cheerfully publish his “ first frolic,” to revive old associa-| the necative ; “ you 2re just from your pious mo- 
ons and t part variety ages. We > never : : : 
tions and toimpart variety to our pages. We were never/ ther: perhaps at this very hour she is kneeling 
too prudish to take a little egg-nog, and even at College : : ; 7or : 
; é; » » . | before God and asking benedictions on your head, 
have more than once indulged in that “commingling” to | _ : ; ‘. 
which “ Jo” alludes ; but we always so “commingled” the | imploring him to guide you from the seductive path 
dictates of Prudence, Inclination and Conscience, as never | Of dissipation: you cannot disguise the fact, if 
to have been forced out of a back window, under the bed,| you go you will violate a law you are pledged to 
or into the closet. As the worthy ‘‘ college authorities” obey,” &c.. &e., &c. 
alluded to are still upon the stage, we must invoke their | a : 
a a ee SS ee een The negative had the argument, but Inclination 
pardon for the references made to them; and the sowbri- 1 held ; el that nicht 
. ls : r suspense a og ‘ame 
quets given them.—[ Ed. Mess. Still held me in suspense, unt! l nignt came, 


and it was a glorious one for a Christmas frolic. 


The moon hung high in the heavens and the earth, 


Mr. Epiror: Although in the following descrip- 


covered with snow, so cold, so dead, gave a ghost- 
lion of ascene which actually occurred, you cannot | jig brightness to every thing. ‘Towering above 
exclaim “ quorum pars fui,” for you were always | the surrounding buildings, stood the modern Pan- 
a masculine prade, still you can appreciate the | theon of science, while far off in the distance loom- 
joke, for you cannot but remember the merriment | 


, ed the mountain-tomb of Jefferson; which stands 
it caused at the time. ‘The sketch may be too 


like a Gibraltar to guard the only pass from the 


frivolous fi ignified journ: ‘e have . ne ' 

ivolous for your dignified journal, but we have perfect basin formed by a circle of mountains. In 
the 7 Sz " > rf S 7. : iwine . cs é 
he high sanction of the great Longstreet in giving | . 4) a night and surrounded by such soul-stirring 


such chronicles of our youthful days. If 1 were 


: scenery, no wonder my young heart bounded with 
called on to embody in painting the ideal of Col- 


exhilaration. I forthwith pronounced Conscience 
oa nr 4 j > > > sy 8 r SIT) } . - ee . ‘ 
lege Memory, | would represent her ; with a smile |“ out of order,” and decided to devote this night 
0 e D ¢ ¢ + yr eve,’’ , > we! . . 3 
nher lip and a tear in her eye,” for while we}>, gan and frolic. 


. cr oO . =) | »t) a > ¢ ¢ » ry’ ’ 
laugh over the recollection of some mad prank, we The room where the guests were to assemble 


sigh to think that the days are gone never to re- |was of small dimensions, and had two beds, one 
turn; and then, one by one, well-loved faces rise | deal table, two closets, (which in the sequel proved 
up and with melancholy looks seem to utter “ you | important,) and a book-shelf ornamented with Dun- 
will never see us more.” It is to revive but a| glison’s Physiology, and one of the works of Dewees. 
moment this communion that I now strike the chord) Oy the ma : 


mantel was a stray novel of Bulwer, ac- 
of levity. 


companied by the poems of Coleridge, Shelley and 
| Keats. It was evidently a studio, not luxurious 


5 iliatiat ‘hristmas in 183— I was| ..- : oe 
A few nights before Christmas in 183— I Was! withal, of a son of Esculapius, now desecrated to 


poring over the chapter on “ personal identity” in| hacchanal revelry 


Brown’s philosophy ; the fire was burning cheerily| When I reached there I found every thing in 


and but for the Brown study I was in, 1 would|}bbub and smoke, for the meerschaum i 


have felt comfortable. I had just reached a por- | dearer to the German, than the regalia to the Amer- 
| 
} 
| 
i 


S not 


i 4 > > hi " . Tete) \ > mr . 
tion where the Philosopher seemed confounded,|j.an student. The academic scions were lolling 


the re , > > -_ , slivere > : ; 
when I was interrupted by a boy who delivered the} shout in every imaginable posture ; 


beds were 
following note— 


chairs and chairs were beds ; every body was talk- 


Dear Sir: ing and no body was listening. ‘The whole range 
We are to have a little egg-noggin’ at our room, of science, physical, moral and political, was dis- 
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cussed with the most perfect nonchalance, and each 
had its knot of debaters, until some joke would} 
call them together, and then some wag would clap | 
his thumb-nails together in token of applause. 

The group before me was interesting. ‘There 
was the bright eye of genius, flashing with the | 
light that at some future day was to spread a halo | 
around its possessor’s memory. ‘There was the | 
steady but dull countenance of plodding roar 
tion, that was to supply the mature fruits of study | 
and reflection, and astonish the more showy intel- | 
lects of young companions, by leaving them far| 
behind in the race of honor. Ina squad to them- 
selves stood the free-and-easy, devil-may-care 
phizes of jolly idlers, whose natural ‘ cuteness’ saved | 
them from dismission. ‘There, too, stood the vic- 
tim of the boy-god, with gloomy brow, listless as 
a dreaming turkey, and when rallied about low 
spirits (always had “the headache,” which every 
one knew to be heartache, for there’s no secrecy 
in college love. 

Mr. Peter Patrick, the host of the evening, was 
a genuine Paddy from the emerald isle. Though 
not overly gifted with the graces of person, being 
bandy-legged, still he was not ill-looking. He was, 
moreover, a practical wit, the very impersonation 
of quizicalness. Of course he was very busy and 
had not much time “to blarney,” as he called it. 
What with the bustling about, now cracking an 
egg, now stirring the yolk and then beating the 
white, his face got very red, and all that he could 
tell us was ‘‘make yourselves agraable.” We 
of course answered that we were. 

The conversation kept up pretty brisk for a while, 
but gradually flagged, through impatience, and the 
scattering fire showed that the talking battle was 
nearly over. Just about the time to commence 
work, one youngster, very long and gawky, rose 
up on his elbow from the far corner of the bed, 
stretched, yawned, and said, “ fellows, it’s getting 
dull, let’s have a song; John, give us a song.” 
Now John was the veritable original of the fat boy 
in Pickwick. Cesar would have been satisfied on | 
first inspection that he “ slept o’ nights.” He sang 
with loud and sonorous voice, several joining in| 


the chorus, the following song, which whetted our 
appetites for the Christmas beverage. 


(Tune, Rosin the Bow.) 


“* Come join we all jolly young fellows 
In praise of this glorious grog ; 

Let’s on the shelf lay our studies 
And drain off a glass of egg-nog. 


Chorus. 


“ Professors may talk of the fountain 
That drips from Pieria’s brink, 

But when you’ve climbed up the mountain 
You'll find there is nothing to drink. 


lic in College. 


‘another sound far more pleasing. 





Chorus. 


_ 
[Feprvary, 


“The dandy may sip up his champagne, 
And whiskey may do for the prog, 
But the surest of cures for true pain 
Is a bowl full of jolly egg-nog. 


7 
( horus. 


“* Now may every true-hearted fellow, 

As on through life’s journey we jog, 
At Christmas be never made mellow 
” 


Except by the glorious egg-nog. 


Chorus. 


The last note of this song had scarcely sunk 
into silence, when all our ears were pricked up to 
The soft, sub- 


|dued note, which, like the matrimonial benediction, 


tells the unity of two elements, the “ gugle, gurgle, 
gugella, gugella,” knelled “the departing spirit” 
from the jug, and the thick, muffled sound, told us 
that the commingling had begun, in which, to use 
the language of transcendentalism, the spirit was 
being absorbed in the primordial elements of ado- 


\lescent fowls—a glorious union of the vegetable 


and animal creation, where the one approximates 
nearest to vitality and the other to inanimateness, 
What a sublime reflection, that in drinking such a 
beverage one is devouring the animal spiritualized 
of all grossness! Glorious egg-nog! how delight- 
ful is the memory of the full richness of thy flavor, 
so sweet yet so solid, so heavy with body and yet 
so light as to exhilarate the spiritual of our nature 
I well remember my transcendental glow on ap- 
proaching the brimming tureen, but alas! “ there’s 
many a slip twixt cup and lip.” 

The beverage is finished, the scramble for tum- 
blers, cups, gourds, commences. “ Fill up gin- 
tlemen,” said Patrick, “and before we drink I call 
for a sintiment from ‘Tom Willoughby.” 

“A sentiment, a sentiment,” was echoed round. 

Now Tom was not over ready, but he never re- 
fused a chance for display. In a very pompous 
manner he gave utterance to the following toast, 
“Gentlemen, may every rock that threatens the 
ship of State be a Sham-rock !” 

Every fellow was about to shout out “ good!” 
when “ knock,” “ knock,” “ knock,” at the door. 

Consternation on every face was there, and 
‘ cheeks all pale and tremblings of distress.’ 

*“ Knock, knock, knock,” again at the door. 

“ The Proctor, by Jupiter,” 
exclamation. 


was the suppressed 


Friend reader, did you ever see a brood of chick- 
ens pecking in the midst of leaves on a hill side, 
and the old mother give the alarm cackle, “ for the 
hawk is nigh?” Well if you have and seen the 
young ones scampering for life, you may form some 
faint idea of the sudden evaporation of our jolly 
crowd. One squad dropped their glasses and tum- 
bled hurry scurry out of the back window, another 
huddled under the bed, and a third, “alas, the 
hour!” squeezed themselves into the closet. 

But what was Patrick in the meanwhile doing? 
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My First Frolic in College. lll 


While the scuffle for place was going on, he delibe-{ escape the quick eye of the officer. It was a poser 


rately emptied the tureen of egg-nog into the slop- 
tub and spread a dirty towel over it, pitched the 
tumblers, contents and all out of the window on 
the heads of his retreating companions ; then pick- 
ing up “ Abercrombie’s intellectual powers,” seat- 
ing himself in a studying position, he halloed out, 
in a loud voice as though he was continuing an 
argument, 

“ How in the divil can ye say that sintiment has 
an organ distanct, whin it’s only an amotion, and 
Sparzehim pratends sot I'll jist tell ye phrae- 
knowledgy is a hombug.” 

This was uttered in the excited tone of one net- 
tled in argument. 
and mouth wide open, completely dumbfoundered at 
his audacity. Patrick commenced again, when 
“rap, rap, rap” at the door. 


“Who's there t” said Patrick in an angry tone. | 


‘Open the door,” said a dry nasal voice from 
without. 

“Go to the divil, I’m studying, I'll raeport you 
for botheration to me.” 

A silvery lisping voice here took up the burden ; 
“Open the door, Mr. Patrick, we wish to speak 
with you.” 

“ Arrah, you can’t quiz me for old Pelasgi, clair 
out and don’t bother mae.” 

“It’s the Proctor and Professor,” said the first 
voice again. 

“Bless my sowl, gintlemen! I crave pardon; 
why really I had no idee ’twas you; walk in, walk 
in, be sated.” 

Sputtering out this, Patrick unlocked the door 
and ushered in his distinguished visitors. 

“ We were passing and thought we heard a noise 
in here,” said the doctor. 

‘“* Noo wander, docthor, I alway spake very loud 
against that Phraeknowledgy as I concaive it mili- 
tates against medicine.” 

“We are glad to see you studious and beg par- 
don for the interruption,” said the Doctor, whose 
unsuspecting, innocent disposition might have been 
imposed upon. 

A smile of triumph began to light up the visage 
of Patrick ; but, alas, the minister of police, another 
Fouché had taken the deception at a glance. 

“Wait a moment, Doctor,” said the Colonel; 
“Mr. Patrick, I’m almost certain I heard several 
voices in here.” 

“ Yis, Ker-r-nal, you may have, I always was a 
sort of ventrilloquist.” With this he made all sorts 
of unearthly noises, much to the amusement of his 
visible and invisible company, but the Colonel's 
laugh was loudest and most suspicious. 

“What have you got in that tub, Mr. Patrick ?” 
said the Colonel. 


His room-mate stood with eyes 


and we all breathed thick, but his quick wit again 
triumphed. 

“Oh, it’s only the soop soods of my fit water.” 

At this answer the Colonel’s eye twinkled and he 
choked down a laugh. 

* Bless me, Mr. Patrick, you haye a quantity of 
egg-shells!” 

*Arrah, Ker-r-nal, ould Ireland is great on poached 
eggs and potatoes, and that reminds mae of the joke 
on two Irish boys, Pat and O’Brien; they lived in 
the same room and as I tould you were famous for 
eggs. Well, one day Pat walked in his room and 
saw O’Brien with the toongs houlding a paice of 
charcoal, sowsing it in a taa-kittle o° water. He 
saamed to be a working so hard that Pat watched 
him awhile, then tapping him on the showlder, says 
lhe, ‘O’Brien, what is it ye are doing!’ * Why, 
siys O’Brien, I pit that aig in the pot and I want to 
pit in another, so I jist thought to mark the one in 
the;pot to tell the one done first ; but d—n the thing, 
‘it keeps a bobbing down as fast as I tooch it.’ 
‘ Bad luck to ye for a fool,’ says Pat, ‘why downt 
ye mark the one in ye’r hand.’ With that both 
roared a laughing, and [ niyer see aigs without 
reminding me of it.” 
| Both the gentlemen laughed loudly at the Irish 
joke, but the old dog was not to be thrown off the 
'scent. When the laugh was over the Colonel snuff- 
‘ed up the air significantly and with comic gravity 
| « Mr. Patrick, I smell the fume of spirit very 
strong.” 
| Vis, Ker-r-nel, I wash my fit in whisky to kaipe 
from taking cowld.” 


' 


; 


At this answer there was a scarcely perceptible 
|sniggle from under the bed and in the closet. 

* Ahem! whose hat is that, Mr. Patrick !” point- 
ing to one of extraordinary size. 

“* Mine, sir,” said the undaunted Patrick. 

“‘ Suppose you try it on,” said the Colonel. 

Now it so happened that Patrick had a very small 
head and this was Tom Willoughby’s hat. 

“ Certainly, sir.” With that he carefully bal- 
anced it on his head and let it fall back on his straight 
collar behind. It was a sight for a Hogarth. I 
was crouched under the bed in a position to see 
their countenances ; the Colonel's face was swollen 
| almost to bursting with laughter; the Doctor, who 
‘also began “ to smell the rat,” stood with his mouth 

wide open, and Patrick’s look was indescribable ; 
he felt that the game was up, but his lion heart de- 
| termined to battle it out. 

“Rather, (snort,) rather, (snort,) large,” said 
the Colonel, gulping down laughter. 

“ Arrah, Ker-r-nel, you know I niver was much 
|of a dandy.” 

Just as he finished the sentence, a suppressed 





Unfortunately in throwing the towel over the/tittering and a voice in a strangled whisper was 


bucket the handles raised a part of it and left the| heard in the closet. 
contents slightly exposed; of course it did not tho thight I'll thneeze.” 


‘Fellows, you squeethe me 
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* Put your finger under your nose, I°l] kill you if 


you sneeze,” in a low whisper. 


“ Akish!” a half strangled cat sneeze was the| 


only answer, and then the pent up flood poured out. 
The Colonel and Doctor could hold in no longer. 
They staggered to the door, out of the room, and 


catching hold of the pillar for support roared with 


laughter. We ail collapsed and such a burst of 


laughter never before rang in that room. Patrick 


felldown on the floor. I writhed and shouted and 


rolled under the bed. The poor little fellow, whose 


sneeze had betrayed us, and the other closet-boys, | 


crawled out as limber as rags. 

We were caught and shipped to the University, 
Botany Bay, but as Marius in exile derived plea- 
sure from the remembrance of the glory of Car- 
thage, so our brief rustication was enlivened by the 
recollection of that night’s fun. 

The day after the frolic, here and there an anx- 
ious visage and a greasy coat, tinged with an ochre 
yellow, were the only indicia to distinguish those 
The old 
hat is no doubt still kept as a relic in the Archives, 


who had escaped vid the back window. 


as escheated property ; it never has been claimed by 
any Aeir (hair.) Some anxiety was expressed about 
the appearance of a new hat, but Patrick was 
again too cute for the mirmidons of law. Said he 
to the owner of the fatal hat, “‘ Do you go to town 
in a close hack, buy a cap, bring it home, souse it 
in lamp oil, sprinkle it with ashes, then do your 
best to rub it off and you will have the oldest crown 
paice in College. 

The Colonel’s eye twinkled when the dig head 
next met him, but as he was an attentive student 
they winked at his first fault. 
will do the same at mine. 

Jo or Misstssiprt. 


Mr. Epiror: 


The following lines were written by Mrs. Caroline Le: 
Hentz on a visit to my family, and addressed to my little 
daughter about five years old. This gifted lady possesses 
in a high degree the happy faculty of seizing upon the little 
every day incidents of life and investing them with all th 
charms of poetry. The circumstance which suggested 
these lines will be readily seen by those who read them. 
No one can fail tobe struck with the beautiful moral which 
is drawn from this little incident. 

rv 


LITTLE MARGARET. 


“Ou! FATHER LET ME IN.” 


The dark clouds gathered o’er the sky, 
Loud rose the thunder’s din— 

When hark a sweet, imploring cry— 
“Oh! Father let me in.” 


Reader, I hope you | 


[Feprvary, 


And still as louder swelled the gale, 
| ~ 4 

And heavy fell the rain— 
That soft, intense and plaintive wail 


Thrilled thro’ the heart again. 


I know that sweet, infantine tone ; 
lair child! I saw thee stray, 

When bright the morning sunbeams shone, 
On the green slope to play. 

And there amid the light and dew, 
Mid fragrance, song and mirth— 

A living sunbeam, on ye flew, 


Young gladdener of the earth. 


You recked not of a father’s care, 
Nor of thy sheltering home— 


ry’ 1} | | ° 
lhe world seemed made so green and fair, 


l’or thy young feet to roam. 


But now in danger’s hour, the world 
Shows but one place of rest; 
, 


Poor dove! thy fluttering wings are furled 


> 


Within thine own dear nest. 


So, children of a larger growth, 
When pleasure’s pulse beats high— 
We spring with bounding footsteps forth, 


"Neath hope’s unclouded sky. 


sut when the clouds of darksess low’r, 
When life’s sad woes begin— 

We cry at Heavenly mercy’s door, 
“Oh! Father let me in.” 


La Grange, Ala. a a 


| COLLEGIATE SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES. 


I ghts on the Present Colle ite System of the United 


states, by Fran "18 W iviar ! Bost mn Gould, Ke nda 
and Lincoln, 160. pp. 12 mo. 1842. 


The subject of Education is one of the first im- 
portance. In no country is its importance greater 
than in our own. ‘The stability of our government 
depends upon the diffusion of knowledge among 
the people. Ours is a concern in which every man 
is regarded as an equal partner. The vote of the 
most illiterate man in the community weighs as 
Every ballot 


that is dropped into the ballot-box affects us for 


much as that of the most intelligent. 
weal or for woe. How important, then, that every 
individual should be enlightened so as to appreciate 
| fully and to exercise properly his high privileges. 
| We admit, says one, the importance of Education 
|for the great mass of the people, but what has that 
‘to do with Collegest Much every way: without 
| Colleges whence are we to obtain teachers for our 
| cemenes schools! How are we ever to raise the 
standard of Education! or to place the profession 


of a teacher upon a footing with the other learned 
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professions '!—a rank which it holds in all enlightened 
countries but our own. ; 

The author of the work before us is the Presi- 
dent of Brown University in Rhode Island, and is 
favorably known to the public as the author of some 
excellent text books in Moral Science and Political 
Economy. However much we may differ from Dr. 
Wayland, on some of the subjects about which he 
has written, we are constrained to admire the can- 


dor and freedom from dogmatism with which he | 


advances his opinions. This little volume furnishes 
the strongest evidence of a discriminating mind. 
It is not often that men, who have spent so large a 
portion of their lives in Colleges as he has done, are 
able to see, or willing to admit that there is any 
thing wrong in their organization. We are too apt 
to be biassed in favor of those Institutions where we 
have spent the happiest years of our lives and to 
imagine the whole system to be the very perfection 
of wisdom. Notsowith Dr. W. He has pointed 
out what he considers the evils and defects of the 
present College system in the United States with 
an unsparing hand and with the freedom of one 
who feels himself actuated by a high sense of duty 
to the public. 
He treats 1. 
Faculty. 3. 


Of the Visitorial power. 2. Of the 
Of the Course of Study and College 
All that we propose on the present 
occasion is to throw together some remarks on the 


Discipline. 


third topic—that of Collegiate Instruction. At| 


another time we may have something to say on the 
other topics discussed by the author; for they are 
all of importance. 

According to the organization of most of our 
Universities and Colleges, the students are divided 
into four elasses, viz: Freshman, Sophomore, 
Junior and Senior. The course of study in each 
of these classes continues for a year, and is the 
same for every student, whatever may be his capa- 
city or tastes. The first two years are devoted 
chiefly to the study of Ancient Languages and 
Mathematics; the study of the sciences of matter 
and mind predominates in the lasttwo. Before the 
student can enter upon this regular course he must 
be prepared to undergo examination on a certain 
number of Latin and Greek authors. ‘“ The de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred in course upon 
every pupil who has, with a reasonable degree of suc- 
cess, pursued the studies of the College course. The 
degree of Master of Arts is conferred upon every 
Bachelor of three years’ standing who applies for 
it and pays the customary fee.” 
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be sufficient to show that there is something radi- 
cally wrong. Let any one look at a catalogue of 
any of our Colleges and he will there see that to 
the student of the present day we hold out the 
prospect of acquiring, in the very same time, more 
than ten times the amount of knowledge which was 
then obtained. Every branch which was then 
taught is taught now, and some of them have been 
greatly extended: while many sciences which then 
had no existence have sprung into life, and advanced 
with rapid strides to a high degree of perfection. 
Mathematics has greatly extended her domain by 
the labors of a La Place and La Grange, a Her- 
schell and Airy and a host of others, who, by the 
powers of a refined Calculus, are subjecting almost 
all the phenomena of nature, the minutest as well 
as the grandest, to a strict mathematical account. 
Astronomy has stretched her vision into the illimi- 
table regions of space and brought within our view 
and submitted to our calculation systems of which 
Newton scarcely dreamed. Chemistry, like the 
fabled goddess, has come forth in full armor and is 
daily pushing her conquests into the three great 
kingdoms of Nature, and, as if to put to silence the 
philosophers of the cui bono school, is perpetually 
increasing the comforts and luxuries of mankind. 
Geology has darted new light into the gloom of 
past ages and dragging forth from the bowels of the 
earth, where they had lain entombed for thousands 
of years, the records of her primeval history, has 
gone far towards decyphering them. To say noth- 
ing of the comprehensive truths of Political Econo- 
my and the all important science of Mental Philoso- 
phy—all these have been added to the College 
course and almost every year demands some new 
addition. Are the capabilities of the human mind 
progressive t Have they kept pace with the rapid 
advance of science? Will any one assert that our 
capacity for receiving instruction is greater than 
was that of our fathers? On the contrary, are not 
the mental powers weakened by being diffused over 
so large a surface in so shorta time! The tendency 
of the present age is to diffusion, and there is reason 
to fear that our Colleges, under their present organi- 
zation, have done much to encourage this tendency. 
Dr. Wayland thus forcibly depicts the evils of this 
system: “ Habits of study deteriorate. Radical 
and original thought becomes more and more im- 
possible. The student acquires the habit of going 
rapidly over the text book with less and less thought, 
and a tendency is created to the cultivation of the 


| passive power of reception instead of the active 


r™%_: . | = . : 
his system was borrowed from the English| power of originality ; he thus knows a little of every 


Universities. More than twocenturies ago, (1638,) 
the first University was established in this country. 
This was Harvard University, and it was organized 
on the model of the University of Cambridge in 
England. All our other Colleges, with but few 
exceptions, have copied after it. Now it would 
seem that the bare statement of this fact ought to 


Vou. XI—15 





thing, but knows nothing well. Nothing tends so 
strongly to arrogance as superficial knowledge. 
Nothing so leads a man to rash judgments and con- 
tempt of the lessons of experience, as the idea that 
he kas compassed the whole circle of human know- 
ledge by the time he has become of age. Solomon 


had observed a good while ago that there was more 
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hope of a fool than of a man wise in ae own con- So long as we continue the present organization 
ceit. Whether the public is at present suffering |they can be no other. While we construct one 
from the too rapid propagation of this form of folly | system for this purpose and adhere to a regular 
I leave it to others to decide.”—p. 83. gradation of classes and prescribed studies for each, 

Our author seems inclined to the opinion that} we may make what changes we please, but the 
the limited course of our early Colleges was much | regular course will control every other. But while 
more favorable to thorough research and original | we have made our College course a mere prepara- 
investigation than that pursued by the Colleges of | tion for professional education, we have so crowded 
the present day. ‘‘ Compare,” says he, “ the pulpit | it with studies as to render it superficial and proba- 
for fifty years before the revolution, as it appears | bly less valuable for its particular purpose than it 
in the press, with the pulpit fifty years after that} was originally. I am not sure that we are not 
event. Look at the bar in all the Colonies, read | already suffering from the effect of the course which 
the speeches and discussions to which the revolu-| we have pursued. I rather fear that the impres- 
tionary struggle gave occasion; observe the ripe|sion is gaining ground that this preparation is not 
learning, the acuteness, the sagacity, the knowledge | essential to success in professional study. A large 
of law, of the philosophy of human rights, which | proportion of our medical students are not graduates. 
is manifest on every page, and compare these with | The proportion of law students of the same class is, 
the discussions on many similar topics as they are|I rather think, increasing. If these things be so, it 
found in the various conventions for constitution 








would seem that while we have been restricting our 
making, with which our age abounds, and I must | Collegiate education to one class, its value by that 
say that our fathers, if they blush, must blush for} class is less and less appreciated.”—p. 153. : 
their descendants. Chatham declared that nothing| The following remarks are worthy of the highest 
in Thucydides was to be compared to our revolu- | consideration, and we therefore quote them entire. 
tionary papers.”—p. 79. “‘ But while this is the case, in consequence of this 
But there are other objections to the present sys- | unintentional restriction, a very large class of our 
tem, and of these not the least is that it enstehae | veptiasiie have been deprived of all participation 
from the College all who have not had the means, | in the benefits of higher education. It has been 
nor the opportunity, nor the inclination to devote | almost impossible in this country, for the mer- 
several years to the study of Latin and Greek. | chant, the mechanic, the manufacturer to edu- 
There is but one door through which they will permit |cate his son beyond the course of a common 
ingress into the great temple of knowledge, and | academy, unless he gave him the education pre- 
this can only be reached after four or five years of | paratory to a profession. ‘This was not the edu- 
laborious study. The consequence is, that many | cation which he wanted. and of course his son has 
are excluded from the pursuit of those branches |been deprived of the cultivation which the parent 
which they may wish to study, and which may be | was able and willing to bestow. Now tae class of 
of great use to them in after life; such as Natural | society that is thus left unprovided for constitutes 
and Moral Philosophy, Chemistry, Natural History,|the bone and sinew, the very choicest portion of 
Political Economy, &c., &c., studies which have|this or of any community. They are the great 
exerted and are still exerting the greatest influence | agents of production, they are the safest deposito- 
on human character and happiness. But, say the ries of political power. It is their will, that, in the 
advocates of this system, let those who cannot take | end, sways the destinies of the nation. It is of x 
the regular course learn these things in the academy | the very highest importance, on every account, that 
orcommon school. It is only, however, in the Col-| this portion of a people should possess every fa- 
lege or University, that these studies can be pursued | cility for the acquisition of knowledge and intel- 
to advantage. There only do we find the learned | ‘lectual discipline. Nothing would tend so much to 
Professor, the Apparatus, the Cabinet, the Library | the progress of wealth among us as the diffusion 
and all the materié] necessary for the prosecution | throughout the whole people of a knowledge of the 
of such studies. Again, a large majority of those | principles of science, and the application of seience 
who begin the regular course leave the College | to the arts. And besides, a knowledge of moral 
before they enter the junior class, and a still larger|and intellectual philosophy, of the fundamental 
number before the beginning of the senior year. | principles of law, of our own constitution, of his- 
They leave therefore without any knowledge of the ‘tory, of vegetable and animal physiology, and of 
important and useful studies of those years, and | ‘many other sciences is just as necessary and just gh 
hence it is that so many of our young men, even | as appropriate to the merchant, the manufacturer, 
of those who have been to College one or two the mechanic and the farmer, as to the lawyer, the 
years, are ignorant of the simplest truths of physi- | ‘clergyman or the physician. Why should it be 
cal science. | supposed that all higher knowledge should be en- 
“Our Colleges,” says Dr. Wayland, “are at| grossed exclusively by the professions? If a man 
present scarcely any thing more than schools fur | wishes to give his son a good education, w hy should 
the education of young men for the professions.’ ‘he be obliged to make him a lawyer, a physician or 
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a clevgyuent Why should not the ies itel- tered practical instruction; to suffer each to take 
lectual endowment, cultivated by the best prepara-| the bent of his own inclination in the selection of 
tory discipline, be found in every mode of occupa-|his studies, requiring for the attainment of its 
tion? And if this be so why has this whole sub-| highest honors, qualifications only and rejecting 


ject been so long neglected by us? Is it not time | ¢ime altogether. Although the first attempt in this 


that our system should, in this matter, undergo a| country on a large scale, the plan has been long 
complete and radical revision !’—pp. 154-5. adopted in other countries, particularly in Germany, 
lt is true that in some of our Colleges thus organ- | which has been so justly celebrated for the novelty 
ized, irregular students are admitted : that is, those | and excellence of its academic instruction; yet in 
who do not desire to take a full course ; but as Dr.|no country can such an experiment be regarded 
W. has remarked in the passage above quoted,| with more interest than in the United States, where 
“the regular course will control every other,” and|the youth are compelled to attain, if practicable, 
those at all acquainted with our Colleges know the | the strictly useful, and to strive for their own sup- 
difficulties which the irregular student has to en-| port at a very early period of their career.” 
counter. He can only pursue those studies which} We will now give a brief outline of the principal 
do not conflict with each other in the hours of reci- | regulations of this University, particularly those in 
tation or lecture. And even if he should have it} which it differs from most other Colleges. In the 
in his power to pursue all the studies he may wish | first place, “it asks of the candidate for admission 
and be able to rival a Newton or La Place in the|no other qualifications, (besides, of course, a fair 
Mathematical and Physical Sciences, the College | moral character,) but that he should be qualified by 
has no honors for him. 





his age and previous education to attend with ad- 
Such being some of the leading objections to our | vantage to himself the course or courses of In- 
present College system, the question naturally | struction on the subject he is desirous of becoming 
arises, what is the remedy? To this question our | acquainted with.” 
author gives no definite reply. “ My desire,” ayo] Course of Instruction. Lectures are delivered 
he, “is merely to make out the points at which we| in every school which admits of that mode of in- 
are to aim in the changes which we attempt to in-| struction and the class is regularly examined on 
troduce. I leave to others to say when and how/the subject of the preceding lecture. Each Pro- 
and how far they may be adopted,” &c. In answer| fessor delivers regular lectures three times a week, 
to the question, “‘ what are we to do with the four | and gives about two hours each time to the lecture 
years’ course t” he replies, “ it seems to me of but| and examination, but they are so arranged as not 
very little consequence whether we do with it or/to interfere with one another. 
without it.” Examinations. Dr. Wayland shows very clearly 
From numerous suggestions contained in the | the defects of vivavoce examinations and the absurdi- 
volume it appears pretty evident that Dr. W. would | | ty of relying upon them as tests either of absolute or 
prefer what is called the open system—and it has | relative scholarship, (pp. 94-5, &c.) He commends 
been matter of some surprise to us that he has | very strongly the plan of written examinations as 
taken no notice whatever of the University of Vir-| pursued in the University of Cambridge, England. 
ginia, an Institution which was the first to adopt) This plan has been pursued for twenty years in the 
that system in this country and which incorporated | University of Virginia and was introduced by Pro- 
into its constitution many of the changes which Dr. | fessors Long and Key, graduates of Cambridge, 
Wayland suggests. England. It has met with the entire approbation 
It is well known that its illustrious founder re-|of the Faculty. They are thus conducted: The 
garded the paternity of this Institution as giving| Professor of the school prepares in writing a se- 
him a claim to the gratitude of his country scarcely | ries of questions to be proposed to the class, and 
inferior to that obtained by the authorship of the| affixes to them numerical values, according to his 
Declaration of Independence. We shall take this; estimate of their relative difficulty. On the as- 
occasion to point out some of the peculiar features | sembling of the class for examination, these ques- 
of this Institution, and the more especially as a very | tions are, for the first time, presented to them ; and 
culpable ignorance exists even among the people| they are required to answer them in writing in a 
of our own State in regard to its organization. | prescribed time, without communication with one 
We remember to have seen an article in the Ameri- | another, or with other persons, and without any ref- 
can Quarterly Review some fifteen years since on | erence to books. Their answers are then care- 
this subject, and another a few years later in the| fully examined and compared, and a value attached 
London Quarterly Journal of Education, and we|to each, not exceeding that of the corresponding 
think it not improbable that our University is better | question. The students are then arranged into 
known to the learned men of Europe than to those | four divisions, according to the merit of their ex- 
of our own country. The writer in the Review| amination as determined by the following method: 
says, “It is the first effort that has been made in | The numerical values attached to all the questions 
this country to cast off the trammels that have fet-| are added together and also the values of the 
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answers given by each student. If this last num-| evidence of a residence for a certain period at Col- 
ber amounts to three-fourths of the first, the stu-| lege, than of superior scholarship. After the lapse 
dent is ranked in the first division; if it be less| of three years he receives, without any examina- 
than three-fourths and as much as one half, in the| tion, the degree of Master of Arts. Thus the 
second ; if less than one half, and as much as a} idle and the dull are dragged along with the stu- 
fourth, in the third; if less than a fourth, in the} dent of diligence and talents, and all are rewarded 
fourth division. ‘The examinations are conducted | alike; eonsequently, there is but little, if any, 
and the result ascertained by a Committee con-| stimulus to exertion. On the other plan, the stu- 
sisting of the Professor of the School and two| dent is permitted to graduate in any one of the 
other Professors. On this plan the same work is| schools. The application must come from him- 
presented to each student and thus their relative | self, and he is then examined on all the branches 
standing can be more easily determined ; and as) of the department in which he wishes to graduate. 
the standard is a fired one, which all may reach,| No particular period of study is prescribed for the 
no one can be dissatisfied with the result. ‘The| acquisition of any of these honors. The student 
standing of each student is communicated to his| obtains them whenever he can undergo the rigid 
parent, or guardian ; and the names of those who! examinations to which the candidates for them are 
are in the first division are announced on the pub-| subjected. ‘This system has, we think, a tendency 
lic day, at the close of the Session, and published| to secure more accurate scholarship in each de- 
in one or more of the newspapers of the State.| partment. The degree of Master of Arts is not 
This acts as a powerful stimulant to the student | conferred, as is customary in other Colleges, “ with- 
and is in exact accordance with the views of our! out additional attainment,” bet is made to designate 
author. “I see no reason,” says he, “ why the|a “degree of positive attainment.” ‘This is pre- 
standing of every student should not be publicly | cisely the plan recommended by Dr. Wayland. 
announced at the close of each term, or just as| Speaking of this degree he remarks, “ As it is now, 
often as the Instructor sees fit. The public opin-|to all practical purposes, we throw this degree 


ion of Society is thus brought to bear upon each|away. It exerts no power of motive whatever. 
individual.”—p. 97. 





The best and the worst scholars are equally enti- 

Degrees. Three honorary distinctions are con-| tled to it on the third year after graduation.” p. 111. 
ferred in this Institution; a Certificate of Profi-| It has been objected to the open system, that if 
ciency—that of Graduate in any school—and that | students were permitted to make their own selec- 
of Master of Arts of the University of Virginia. | tion, the more difficult studies would be abandoned 

The first, the Faculty may confer on any stu-| for those that are easier, and that it would thus act 
dent, who shall, on examination, give satisfactory | as a discouragement to the acquisition of Mathe- 
evidence of a competent acquaintance with any of| matics and Ancient Languages; and secondly, that 
those particular branches which, according to the|the several courses would necessarily &egenerate 
regulations, may be separately attended in a school. |into more popular courses and thus lead to super- 
The second, they are authorized to confer on any ficial acquirements. ‘That the first effect would 
student, who shall, on examination, give satisfac. | not take place, we have the strongest kind of evi- 
tory evidence of his proficiency in the general| dence, that drawn from actual experiment. From 
studies of any of the schools. And the third is ob-| a catalogue of the University of Virginia now be- 
tained by graduation in the schools of Ancient Lan-| fore us for the session of 1841-2, the total number 
guages, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chem-| in the different schools since its commencement, 
istry, Moral Philosophy, and any two of the modern| embracing a period of eighteen years, appears to 
languages; but in all cases, the candidate must! be as follows: Mathematics 1,541; Ancient Lan- 
give the Faculty satisfactory proof of his ability| guages 1,132; Modern Languages 976; Natural 
to write the English language correctly. It will| Philosophy 1,122; Chemistry and Materia Medi- 


at once be perceived that this plan differs in several 
important particulars from that pursued in other 
Colleges. According to the common system, the 
student at the end of each year is examined on 
the studies of that year only, and if his examina- 
tion be barely tolerable, he rises to a higher class, 
until, at the close of the senior year, after exami- 
nation on the studies of that year, he receives his 
diploma. It is well known that almost every stu- 
dent who remains at College the prescribed time 
receives the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and hence 
it happens that so little value is placed, even by 
their possessors, upon the degrees of our Univer- 
sities and Colleges. They are regarded rather as 





ca 1,303; Moral Philosophy 804. The profes- 
sional schools of Law and Medicine have been 
omitted. The class in Chemistry, &c., is com- 
posed in part of medical students. 

The second objection, that of its leading to su- 
perficial acquirements, will not be urged by those at 
all acquainted with the University of Virginia. 
Indeed the text books which have been issued from 
time to time by the Professors of this Institution 
furnish a sufficient answer to this objection. The 
Latin Grammar, or Notes on Latin Grammar, (as 
he modestly terms them,) by the present Professor 
of Ancient Languages have received the commen- 
dation of some of the best linguists abroad, and have 
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not been surpassed, if equalled, by any publication, | ject of College discipline, the advantages and dis- 


or republication, inthis country. As tothe Mathe-| advantages of residence in College dormitories, 
matics we doubt if there is any Institution inthe Uni-|the cost of Collegiate education in this country, 
ted States, save that of West Point, whose course in | the compensation of Professors, of premiums, &c., 


this department is so thorough and extensive. We 
mention these two schools particularly, because it 
is especially to these that injury has been appre- 
hended from the adoption of this system. Far be 
it from us to advocate any system which would 
lead to the exclusion or neglect of the study of the 
classics in our schools and colleges. We would 
retain them for the same reason that we would re- 
tain gold and silver in our currency, as furnishing 
the very best standards of value in matters of lite- 
rary taste. But we think that nothing is gained 
by compelling every youth to devote so many years 
of his life to this study. We know that there will 
be good classical scholars without this compulsory 
process and just as many as there are with it. 
“ Why,” says Sidney Smith, “ are we to trust to 
the diversity of human tastes, and the varieties of 
human ambition in every thing else, and distrust it 
in classics alone t The passion for language is just 
as strong as any other literary passion. There 
are very good Persian and Arabic scholars in this 
country. Large heaps of trash have been dug up 
from Sanscrit ruins.” 

The advantages which we think would accrue 
from the introduction of this system into our Col- 
leges are, that it would throw them open to a larger 
number of the youth of our country, and thus pro- 
duce an enlarged diffusion of the blessings of edu- 
cation—while at the same time it would recommend, 
not enforce, a regular course for those who had the 
time and the means requisite for acquiring a more 
complete education. 

It would enable the students to learn what they 
have a peculiar predilection for acquiring, or what 
they themselves, or those in whom they most con- 
fide, are convinced would be of especial advantage 
to them in reference to their future pursuits in life. 

It would be free from the objection of subjecting 
students of all ages and of every degree of talent 
to the same restrictions. 

It would make the student more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with those branches of knowledge which 
he might attend instead of giving him a smattering 
of what is called the full course. 

It would stimulate the Professor to keep pace 
with the rapidly improving condition of science 
and best modes of teaching. The enthusiasm with 
which he would teach a class of volunéary learners 
would be, in a great measure, imparted to them, 
and thus a love of knowledge would be engendered 
which would serve to secure an orderly and manly 
deportment more effectually than almost any thing 
else. 

But we must bring these remarks to a close. 
There are many other topics discussed in this little 


&c., all these are ably discussed by our author, but 
we can do no more at present than barely mention 
them. 


Dec. 1844. 





THE DREAMS OF LOVE. 


Who would exchange the dreams of love, 
With its wildest hopes and fears, 

For the still repose and unbroken calm 
That a loveless existence wears * 


Better the bank should be overflowed 
Than the full fast stream run dry, 

Better be scarred by the lightning’s flash 
Than never behold the sky. 


Give me love, still love, though its sands of gold 
Should be mingled with iron dust— 

F’or the pure bright gold will endure unchanged 
When the iron has gone to rust. 





THE MORNING SONG OF THE MOCKING-BIRD. 


It is jocularly said of the lower Virginians that they ne- 


ver rise from their beds in the morning, until they are per- 
suaded to do so by the notes of the Mocking-bird, whose 
favorite note most nearly resembles the words, julap, julap, 
julap, quickly repeated. 

This anecdote suggested the following lines. 


The Mocking-bird sat on the topmost spray 

Of the tree where he'd whiled the night away : 
Morning broke ’round him, yet never did he, 
Brave old bird, cease to carrol his glee. 


Julap, julap, julap, julap, quoth he, 

As he chanted his song on the leafless tree. 
I prithee awake from thy slumbers to greet 
The glass of gay julap, julap so sweet ! 


Gingle, gingle! List ye not to the sound 
Of the ice as it sweeps the glass around, 
And gingles and laughs as it leaps along, 
Dancing to the tune of my blithesome song ¢ 


Gurgle, gurgle! Now the rich liquor flows 
From the old flask grey with its cobweb clothes : 
Much joy to the nodding mint it brings, 

For its scent round the glass it gratefully flings. 


Quaff, quaff, quaff! Hear the gladsome voice 
Of the julap made from spirits choice. 








volume which are worthy of attention. The sub- 


It calls, as from glass to glass ‘tis tost, 
And chides that in sleep thine hours are lost. 
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Awake, then, awake! awake from thy dream ; 
There is a charm in that glass that ever, I ween, 
Will all care, grief and sorrow banish afar, 
From those who dare drink the Virginia nectar. 


As the clear crystal ice will their friendship e’er be 
From all blemish or blot of selfishness free, 
And generous and pure and ardent and light 
Their hearts as that liquor that sparkles so bright. 
=: 
Gloucester Co., Va. 





ACROSTIC. 
[Taken from Géethé.] 


I. 


Mild violets blossomed on the lea, 
All hidden from the eye, 

Rarely a fairer flower you see ; 
Yonder came tripping by 

A blue-eyed maiden, fair and young, 
Tripping, tripping, o’er the lea, 

Kirtle lifting as she sung 

Innocently ' 


Il. 


** Now were I but the fairest flower 
Star-like gleaming on the lea; 
Only for this little hour 
Now she might gather me,— 
Might clasp me to her bonny breast !” 
In sorrow thought the flower, 
“ Nestling in it I might rest 
Gently for an hour! 
Kestasy ! !” 





PERSEVERANDO. 


[PROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO.] 


BY MRS. M. E. HEWITT. 


“ Le génie c'estl aigle! oviseau de la tempéte,” etc. 


True genius, like the eagle, seeks 
The height of the loftiest mountain peaks— 
Oh, never his talons defileth he! 
His fierce cry hails the awakening day— 
His eye to the sun darts back its ray, 
Like the lightning in its intensity ! 


And his is no nest of moss, | ween— 
But high on the crag that jute 'etween 
The heavens aloft and the dread abyss, 
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His eyrie, formed ’mid the tempest’s shock, 


—The Vision of Wagner. [Fesrvary, 


Dug by a thunderbolt from the rock, 
Hangs beetling over the precipice ! 


Oh, not with the worm and the gilded bee, 

His hungry and clamoring brood feeds he— 
Not the butterfly with its gilded wings ;— 

But the carrion kite and the lizard foul, 

The hideous snake and the hooting owl, 
He to the bristling eaglets flings ! 


Where the threat’ning cloud on the mountain’s crest 

Hangs like an avalanche o’er his nest, F 
He rears his young ’mid the thunder-burst ; 

All proudly braving its vengeful ire, 

He turns to the sun their eyes of fire— 





: a a 
hus be thy thoughts, Oh Genius! nursed. * 
THE VISION OF WAGNER, 
THE PUPIL OF FAUST. 
All who are familiar with Géethé’s “ Faust” must recol- 
lect the character of his Student Wagner as therein de- 
picted. The following pages are dedicated to the task of 
making him “point a moral ;” whether he has served to , 


“adorn a tale” is left for all who read it to determine, by 
THe AvuTuHor. 

It was evening, when Wagner, the pupil of 
Faust, sat alone in the deserted chamber of his 7” 
master, who, under the guidance of Mephistopheles, q 
had commenced his world-renowned pilgrimage ; j 
but the scholar, at the time, little suspected the in- 
fernal nature of his master’s companion, or the 
nature of his journey ; believing that the two had 
only gone upon a tour of pleasure. 

As it was, in the absence of Faust, he occupied 
his study; and on this evening, sat alone in the 
room, around which MSS., retorts, skulls, and 
other implements of curious research were ranged 
in careless confusion. ‘The countenance of the 
youth, as revealed by the flickering flashes of the 
firelight, appeared to be naturally frank and open 
in its expression ; but it was now clouded by anxiety 
and care ; his recent conversations with Faust had 
stirred up in his mind the same wild craving thirst 
after knowledge, which had driven him into the 
very arms of the tempter; and the same busy 
brood of doubts, which had underminded the faith 
of Faust, were now busily assailing the soul of the 
scholar. 

But that scholar, though far the inferior of his 
master in native power of intellect, or stubborn- 
ness of will, was yet possessed of a talisman 
against evil, which Faust had not; he was in the 
first freshness of youth, and animated by that lofty 
and undoubting faith in human nature, which sel- 
dom survives that early period; but which, while 
it endures, is the surest safeguard against sin. His 
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life had been pure and blameless, and so hitherto 
had been his thoughts. | 

But on this particular evening his mind had not 
its usual serenity, nor could he fix his attention 
upon the ponderous folio before him; and after 
several attempts to master some subtle dogma of 
the schoolmen, he relinquished the task in despair, 
and tossing the book impatiently from him, and 
fixing his eyes upon the glowing fire, sunk into a 
deep and dreamy reverie, during which all the in- 
cidents of his past life crowded into his memory 
with startling distinctness. 

It was with a mingled feeling of regret and 
pain, that the Student summed up the amount of 
his existence, and the employments in which it 
had been passed. ‘Trifles all! bubble after bubble 
blown in air, and bursting after a short chase; 
hopes, wishes and fears past, vanished and forgot- 
ten; the scattered fragments of deserted schemes 
floating like drift-wood on the waters of memory ; 
much attempted and but little performed, and a 
host of regretful memories of opportunities lost, 
time wasted and follies perpetrated ; all beyond the 
possibility of recall! The recollection of these | 
wasted hours smote the most heavily on the Stu- 
dent’s soul. “ Time! time!” he muttered, “ most 
precious of the gifts of God, how little is thy true 


value known and felt. Thou, in whose mighty 


maw, as the ancients feigned, all earthly things are | 


swallowed up; thou art the true boon men should 
pray for, since thine is the key which unlocks the 
mysteries of the universe! and yet,” he added, “ it 
would seem as though Nature were averse to man’s 
discovery of her secrets ; since, of the short time 
allotted to him on earth, the far greater portion is 
swallowed up in the helpless imbecility of child- 
hood and old age, and the-partial death of sleep; 
when Reason, deprived of Judgment, her guide, 
staggers in blind uncertainty along her path. 
Would that the heavy and galling fetters of the 
senses were removed from my spirit, and my en- 
tire life devoted to divine philosophy! Then might 
the name of Wagner be enrolled upon the scroll of 
fame among the mightiest and wisest of the olden 
time.” 

As the Student, with a flashing eye and heaving 
breast, uttered these words aloud, from a remote 
corner of the apartment, now shrouded in dark- 
ness, there sounded a soft sigh. ‘Turning his eyes 
in the direction of the sound, he beheld a faint 
gleam of light, which gradually diffused itself 
throughout the chamber, revealing the shadowy 
figure of a veiled female, seemingly floating on the 
air. 

The Student's blood ran cold in his'veins, and a 
choking sensation was in his throat, as the un- 
earthly nature of his visitant flashed upon his mind ; 
but his fears were calmed, if not dispelled, when 
a musical voice sounded in his ears—‘‘ Fear not, 
Wagner! Iam thy guardian genius; and come now 

















to save thee from the evil spirits which unseen 
have been around thee; and to whose voices thou 
hast unconsciously been listening. Name thy 
doubts and wishes to me: if reasonable, they shall 
be answered and performed.” 

“Spirit !” answered the Student boldly, “in the 
last few hours a new life has commenced within 
me; in my soul has arisen a consciousness of the 
power of the human intellect to master the most 
hidden secrets of nature, were it not clogged and 
obstructed by physical infirmity and casual acci- 
dents. If thou hast the power, release my spirit 
from the fetters of the senses which should be its 
slaves, restore to my mind the ceaseless activity 
which is its own by right; and thou wilt confer 
upon me a boon which will elevate me above mor- 
tals.” 

A pang seemed to convulse the Spirit's frame as 
the Student uttered these words, and a low wailing 
ery burst from her lips. “ Unhappy boy!” she 
said, “has the same evil spirit ensnared thee in 
his toils, who is even now leading thy master Faust 
down to perdition, by pandering to his unholy thirst 
after forbidden secrets ?” 

““My master!” interrupted the astonished Stu- 
dent, ‘“‘ why, he is purity itself.” 

“* Behold, and judge!” said the spirit, holding 
before his eyes a small steel mirror. With eager 
impatience the Student cast his eyes upon the mir- 
ror, which seemed to expand before his view, until 
within it he beheld an almost boundless prospect. 
Stretching far away in the background, appeared 
ranges of lofiy mountains, enveloped in masses of 
lurid cloud, over which flashed dazzling lightnings ; 
and on the highest peak blazed a mighty fire, around 
which foul hags were dancing in fiendish glee, 
while the air was filled with the forms of witches 
flocking to the festival. It wasthe famous ‘ Wai- 
purgis night-scene” which met the startled eye of 
the Student, and there, in the midst of the unhal- 
lowed revelry, stood the form of his master Faust, 
the sneering demon at his side; while in the dis- 
tance stood a phantom-Margaret wringing her 
shadowy hands. 

The Student shuddered. “I can look no more, 
O Spirit !” he said, “ but is this true? Can this be 
the end to which the craving after knowledge has 
brought the wise and virtuous Faust ?” 

“Alas, mortal!” answered the Spirit, “ such 
must be the doom of him who seeks to transcend 
the bounds within which infinite wisdom has con- 
tracted human knowledge. Take warning from 
his example. Be wise in time; leave this seclu- 
sion, mingle with thy kind; seek to enjoy life by 
making others happy, and renounce this idle dream 
of morbid vanity, which thou callest fame, for real 
happiness.” 

The pale face of the Student kindled at these 
words, and his pride returned. 

* What!” he said, “ return t» the class of misera- 
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ble boors, who in contented ignorance plod the dull | wisdom and experience. The crowd, swayed to 
round of their miserable lives, and die like the|and fro as one man, beneath the resistless power 
brates that perish renounce all my hopes of an |of his eloquence, when suddenly, from their midst, 
immortal name, and sink down to the level of the | arose the hoarse cry of “* down with the blasphemer 
insensate herd? Never, never! The fire which | who blasphemes the gods of Athens.” The cry was 
has kindled my soul is not an unholy flame like that | caught up by the multitude and reéchoed from mouth 


which has consumed my master, but based on a 
true and fervent love of my race. Aid meif thou 
canst ; if not, depart in peace, and vex my soul no 


to mouth. A sudden revulsion of feeling seized the 
populace ; they dragged down the hoary sage from 
\the pedestal on which he stood, and with angry 


more.” threats and hoarse cries hurried him before the 
‘“‘Presumptuous mortal!” said the Spirit, and her} Areopagus. A cloud passed over the mirror, and 
figure seemed to dilate, while through the thick | the doomed one stood before his judges ; but their 
veil gleamed the light of her burning eye; “ blind | places seemed to have been strangely changed ; 
child of dust, drunk with vanity and pride; puny | for he stood calmly erect and fearless, a smile upon 
fledgling, that wouldst imitate the eagle’s flight, |liis face, while the judges seemed all stricken with 
hast thou weighed well the task thou hast pro-|a mortal fear, and troubled dismay sat upon their 
posed thyself! Even now, upon the threshold, thy |countenances. By a hill side in the distance a 
heart fails thee; and dost thou hope to reach the | withered crone, muttering imprecations, was pluck- 
inner shrine, whither few of mortal race have come, |ing the fatal hemlock; to her the Student looked 
awed away by the dread ‘demon of the threshold,’ | and heaved a heavy sigh. 
embodying the doubt within and the scorn without? 





“Ts that scene familiar to your mental eye?” 
Thou! yearning after fame as a child covets the | asked the Spirit; “it is the first lesson I would 
distant star, yet unwilling to pay the price which ‘give of a people’s gratitude to their wisest sage— 
alone can purchase it ; for dost thou not know that | popular execration and the bowl of hemlock.” 

the price of fame is, and ever has been—misery,— | “Bat,” said the Student eagerly, “ they were 
and that those sun-bright heads, before which man- | benighted Pagans,—they could not know the truth 
kind have bowed down in worship, have known no ‘and the value of the lessons he taught ; their souls 
peace on earth, until they have rested in their| were imbruted by superstition : religion and civili- 
graves t Wouldst thou learn the fate of Genius in | 


every time and age, behold!”’ 

Again the Spirit held the mirror to the Student’s 
eyes, and constrained by a power he could not re- 
sist, again he gazed upon the scene it presented. 

It was an ancient city he beheld,—above, a bright 
blue sky, undimmed by a single cloud, where a rich 
flood of sunlight poured down its radiance upon a 
magnificent and crowded city, the classic beauty 
of whose columned buildings and triumphal arches 
harmonised well with the beauty of external nature. 
It was a scene upon which the eye: of the painter 
or the poet would have loved to linger; and the 
citizens who in thronging crowds filled the beautiful 
gardens, or lounged in listless indolence around the 
baths, seemed, from the harmony of their features 
and symmetry of their forms, the fitting occupants 
of such a city. 

The Student knew the whole scene at a single 
glance. He saw, as in his fancy he had often be- 
fore seen them, the gardens of Academus ; and 
Athens, entombed in the past, seemed to his rav- 
ished eyes to live again. 

But his eye soon became rivetted on a particular 
spot, where stood an old man, of small statue and 
unprepossessing appearance, but the innate dignity 
of his aspect, and the noble development of his 
uncovered head marked him as one of no mean 
abilities: and now, as rising up, he spoke to the 
assembled crowd, a hush like that of death fell 
upon that restless throng ; while pouring from his 
lips in a resistless flood there fell the words of 


zation have taught mankind to prize their great 
ones.” 

* Look again,” said the Spirit. 

The Student cast his eyes upon the mirror, but 
|for a few moments could see nothing, the surface 
was so black and impenetrable; gradually, how- 
ever, his eyes becoming accustomed to the dark- 
ness, could trace a narrow cell of stone in a mighty 
‘building, against the walls of which, the waves 
without beat with a sullen and heavy flash. The 
cell was beneath the level of the earth, its occu- 
pants four persons. ‘The most prominent figure in 
\the group was that of a Dominican Monk, his 
|cowl thrown back from his head, and exhibiting 
features as calm and rigid as if carved out of 
stone. No human feeling seemed to find a place 
upon that lowering brow, and those thin pale lips, 
scorn for human weakness and sour bigotry seemed 
alone to characterize them; and as he bent his 
eyes upon the figure of a man, bound to a rack 
before him, an expression of triumphant malice 
gleamed in his eye and lighted up his marble fea- 
tures. 
| “Do you recant your heresy ?” asked the Domi- 
nican of the sufferer, whose convulsed and quiver- 
ing limbs bore witness to the extremity of his tor- 


ture, “ or will you still persist in your obstinacy *” 

“JT recant,” muttered the sufferer, while the 
drops of agony trickled down his pale cheeks, “ the 
earth does not move !” 


“Release him!” said the Inquisitor. “Truth 
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is aie and will prevail, through the merey of 
God, whose servant | am.” 

The Familiars unbound the sufferer, whose frac- 
tured limbs could scarce support him ; but he smote 
his staff upon the ground as he moved away, and 
his lips seemed to syllable the words, “ i¢ moves 
nevertheless.” 

“ Stadent,” said the Spirit, “such in Christian 
Rome of the seventeenth century was Galileo’s 
reward for explaining the movements of the heav- 
enly bodies. Do you covet his recompense.” 

‘‘ Impute not to a people the sin for which priest- 
craft alone must answer,” replied the Student bold- 
ly. “Tis the bloody policy of Rome which would 
stifle all free inquiry.” 

The Spirit laughed seornfully. “ Look again,” 
she said, “ at the reward in Protestant Geneva of 
free inquiry.” The Student looked, and his soul | 
sickened within him, as he saw a man bound to the | 
stake; around him were piled faggots of green 
wood, which burned slowly with a crackling sound 
and from which arose dense volumes of smoke, 
hiding the agonies of the sufferer from the exulting | 
and yelling crowd. Slowly and stealthily, like a 
serpent, the flame crept towards its victim and en- 
veloped him in its folds; and all the while, with a 
steady voice he sung a psalm, until it died away 
in the murmurs of the death-agony. 

“Tell me, O Spirit,” cried the Student, “ what 
was this man’s crime.” 

“A difference on points of faith,” was the re- 
ply; “ and this is an example of Protestant tolera- 


tion. No fault is it of the faith, but only another | 


proof of the blind perversity of human nature, 
which can wrest even the holy influences of reli- 


gion, to pamper its own unhallowed passions of 


revenge and hate. If it is even so in religion, 
how must it be in science ?” 

“ But,” said the Student eagerly, “these men 
whose fate thou hast shown me, aimed to touch 
and to convince the minds of men; they could find 
but few to sympathise with, or understand them ; 
but there is a nearer and a surer road to men’s 
sympathies, which others have taken and which 
leads to the hearts of men. Such has been the 
path trodden by the mighty poets whose words and 
thoughts live in the hearts and memories of men; 
and surely, these enjoyed their fame and were 
happy.” 

“ Look once more,” said the Spirit. ‘“ Knowest 
thou that fair city ?” 

With eager delight the Student gazed. ‘“ Flor- 
ence, sweet Florence,” he murmured, “ with thy 
snow-white walls and glittering palaces, well do I 
recognize thee; and cold will be this heart and 
still this brain when I know thee not !” 

“What seest thou?” asked the voice of the 
Spirit at his side. 

“Many things, O Spirit! but chiefly is my eye 
attracted by the figure of a man skulking about 
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otidee city gates ; yet why, I ai not, for he is clad 
in coarse and ragged garments ; his face I cannot 
see, for it is wrapt in a tattered mantle ; yet his bear- 
ing suits not with his attire, which is that of some 
|poor vagrant, for his carriage is proud and Jofiy. 
He raises his head, and my suspicions are confirm- 
ed—that lofty scowling brow, black with scorn and 
hate, but full of power; the glaring eye, restless 
and fiery as that of a chained tiger; the stern 
‘mouth contracted into a curl of sardonic scorn, and 
the deep lines of thought and care traced over 
brow and cheek ; all these prove to my mind that 
those coarse rags conceal no common man. But 
who is he?” 

“The poet of hell and purgatory,” answered 
the Spirit. 

“The world renowned, Dante ! and is that he ?” 
| said the Student. “ Alas for human greatness and 
human pride! but I might have known, from his wri- 
| tings, that his lot had been a sad one, and that he was 
|not happy. Yet his is an unusual case, and as a 
| contrast, I might cite the lover, Tasso, who basks, 
even now, in the sunshine of a splendid court, and 
pre in inspiration from the bright eyes of his 
| lady love. Surely his fate is an enviable one, and 
a proof that fame and happiness may be as sub- 
stance and reflection to each other.” 

“ Behold,” said the Spirit, holding up the mirror 
once more, the surface of which appeared to be 
crossed by bars of iron, through which eagerly 
peered two bright and restless eyes, so ful! of im- 
ploring woe and utter wretchedness, that the Stu- 
dent sought to avert his face but could not. 

The face of the captive was worn and sharp, 
and as he moved restlessly in his narrow cell, the 
rattling of a chain jarred on the Stadent’s ear. A 
little heap of straw in one corner ; a crust of bread 
and a jar of water was all the cell contained; the 
captive sat alone with his wretchedness. In the 
distance appeared a splendidly illuminated hall, filled 
with the flitting figures of dames and cavaliers, 
and at an open window, nearest the captive’s cell, 
stood a stately female figure, whose long curls al- 
most brushed the face of a cavalier, to whose 
earnest words she seemed to listen. A howl of 
despairing agony, more like the yell of some wild 
beast than the ery of man, burst from the lips of 
the miserable maniac, (for such he seemed,) as the 
lady, turning with a slight shiver, drew her mantle 
closer to her form and moved away; and then he 
sank down upon the straw in the corner of his cell 
like one stricken by a mortal blow. As the Stu- 
dent gazed upon this sad scene, with a straining 
eye and an aching heart, he saw upon the rough 
wall some rude letters, scrawled in charcoal, appa- 
rently the name of the wretched inmate, and his 
heart grew cold within him as he traced the name 
Torquato Tasso. 

“Is this true? O Spirit,” he asked. 

“It is but the shadow of what shall be,” said the 
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Spirit mournfully ; “ well is it for man that the shad- | 
ows of fate are ever thrown forward upon the dial- 
plate of time, and never backward, else would the 
life of man be spent in painful anticipation of com- | 
ing evils. And now, having shown thee the thorny 
path that leads to greatness, I leave thee to ponder 
upon the things thou hast seen; on thy determina- 
tion will depend the happiness or misery of thy 
future life, for I, thy genius, warn thee, that after 
the first step has been taken there is no withdrawal ; 
habit forges a chain stronger than links of iron; and 
as the tree falls so must it lie. Soon again wilt 
thou see me, and then thy choice must be made, 
the choice which all of Adam’s children must make 
for themselves ; and now farewell !” 

As she spoke these words a filmy cloud gathered 
around her figure, which gradually lost its dis-| 
tinctness of outline, and slowly floated out of the 
open door, leaving the Student in darkness to pon- 
der upon the strange incidents of the evening, and | 
somewhat doubtful, whether the whole were not, 
the coinage of his own excited brain. | 


CHAPTER IL. 


Several days had elapsed, and the impressions 
produced upon the Student’s mind by the strange 
scenes he had witnessed had almost faded away, 
when, as he sat alone, in the evening, in his accus- 
tomed seat, a stranger entered and presented him 
a letter. It proved to be only a few brief lines 
from his master, Faust, introducing the bearer to 
Wagoner as a young man who was also to become | 
his pupil, with the request that he would allow him’ 
to occupy a room in the house until his own return, 
which would be in a few days. The Student wel-| 
comed the young man with much cordiality, and | 
after the usual civilities had been tendered and ac- | 
cepted, took an attentive survey of his new acquain- | 
tance. There appeared, however, nothing marked | 
or striking in the appearance or manner of the 
stranger ; although his face and figure were both 
good and his voice was peculiarly soft and winning. 
He appeared intelligent. After abrief conversation, 
pleading fatigue, he retired. Wagner felt thankfal | 
to his master for having sent him so pleasant a 
companion to while his solitude. The ensuing day 
proved dark and stormy, and the two Students, 
confined within doors by the weather, sought to! 
amuse themselves, as best they could, by conver- 
sation. Youth is proverbially rapid in the forma- 
tion of friendships, and the apparently frank and 
unreserved conversation of the stranger so won 
upon the open and unsuspicious nature of Wagner, 
assisted by sundry bottles of Johannisbergh which 
the two had imbibed together, that when evening 
fell the two were seated near each other, chatting 
as familiarly and confidentially as though the term 
of their aequaintance had been as many years as it 








In the course of their conversation the Student 
inquired of his companion “ where he had met with 
Faust, and how he was employing himself?” 

The young man replied, ** that he had left him but 
a few days before in Vienna, where he had been 
creating a great sensation by sundry dispatations 
which he had held with eminent professors, and that 
he was the idol of both the men and the women in 
that delightful city. Truly,” he continued, “if 
any man is to be envied it is Faust, and it was the 
desire of following in his footsteps and earning a 
like renown, which has caused me to become his 
Student.” 

* But what ails you man?” he asked in aston- 
ishment, suddenly ceasing ; for the face of Wagner 
had become of an ashy hue, and his features were 
convulsed, as though the memory of some over- 
whelming horror had suddenly frozen the current 
of his blood. 

While the stranger spoke, there recurred to his 
memory the fearful orgies of that “ Witches Sab- 
bath,” of which he had seen his master partaking in 
the Spirit’s mirror. He attempted, however, to 


conceal his emotion, and replied carelessly, but the 
|curiosity of the other was excited, and the desire 
for sympathy at length induced Wagner to com- 


municate to his companion the fearful vision, (as 
he called it,) the very recollection of which had so 
unmanned him. 

The other listened gravely and attentively until 
he had finished his recital, and then remarked that 
“it was doubtless a very unpleasant dream !” 

“ Dream!” interrupted Wagner, “I was never 
more thoroughly awake in my life than during its 
continuance.” 

“Call it optical illusion, then,” said the other 
smiling, “for you surely will not pretend to say 
that you have actually been visited by an angel or 
spirit. If you are such a formidable person I shall 
be afraid to remain in the same room with you.” 
And then, in a mingled strain of argument and 
ridicule, he proceeded to convince the Student that 
his vision was nothing more than a phantom of his 
imagination, produced by hard study and mental 
excitement. 

The Student was only partially convinced, but 
dreading the ridicule of his companion, admitted 
his explanation, and sought to change the subject, 
but the other persisted and went on to say, that 
although the vision itself might be false, yet the 
facts and the moral involved were forcible and true, 
and had produced quite a revulsion in his own 
mind,—had convinced him of the folly of pursuing 
literary reputation ; for the lives of scholars being 
passed in laborious seclusion, they could not expect 
to gain their reward until after death, like husband- 
men who planted the trees under which others 
rested and were refreshed; the toil being theirs, 
the benefit that of others. 





really had been hours. 


« No,” he said, “ it is folly to waste life and hap- 
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piness for the benefit of unborn generations, whose 
gratitude is uncertain at the best: The true phi- 
losophy of life is in the pursuit of pleasure. Our 
Creator has implanted feelings and desires within 
us, which it is our duty to gratify. We sin against 
nature in isolating ourselves from our kind.” 

“ Are these your real sentiments!” asked the 
astonished Student. “* Why then came you hither ?” 

“I was blinded by the glare of your master’s 
fame,” answered the other, “but the eloquent 
sketch you have this evening given of the fate of 
genius, under the modest veil of a vision, has con- 
vinced me of the folly of my aspirations. The 
Epicureans were right. Pleasure should be the 
great end and aim of existence. Come with me, 
for our souls are congenial; 1 have many friends 
in Vienna, Wine, women, and gaiety shall chase 
away our hours! Youth is the season for enjoy- 
ment; let us enjoy ours while we may !” 

As he spoke these words, winding his arm within 
that of the half-resisting Wagner, he was about to 
hurry him from the room, when suddenly the lat- 
ter felt a convulsive shudder pass through the frame 
of his companion, who released his arm and cow- 
ered down upon the floor, with terror and pain 
marked in every feature, while his straining eyes 
were rivetted upon the open door. Thither the 
Student looked and beheld the Spirit who had visited 


him once before, but radiant now with a terrible | 


brightness, and darting from her eyes a scorching 
fire, which seemed to wither the shrinking wretch 
upon whom her fiery glances fell. 


“ Have pity, O! Spirit,” cried Wagner in ter- | 


ror; “you will destroy that unhappy youth !” 

‘* Poor boy,” said the Spirit, “thou knowest not 
thy danger; it is no man who is thy guest but the 
foul spirit who lured on Faust to ruin and is now 
seeking to entrap thy heedless youth. Behold 
him.”’ 

The Student tarned his eyes upon the pretended 
scholar, now rising from the ground, and shuddered 
as he gazed; for in the place of the quiet youth 
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“ Wagner,” said the same lew sweet voice he 
had heard before, “ this is to be a mortal, yet seek 
the things above mortality. I have saved thee 
‘this night from the devices of the evil one, sum- 
_moned hither by the unholy aspirations of thine 
Wary heart, for he cannot come unbidden, and from 
the presence of the pure in spirit instinctively re- 
coils I have saved thee from him ; wilt thou per- 
mit me to consummate the work and save thee 
from thyself, since man is often his own worst 
enemy? This is the last time thou wilt behold me, 
and thy choice for time and for eternity must be 
made this night. Dost thon still covet fame ?” 

“ Spirit, I do,” replied the Student humbly. 

“ What! wouldst thou share the doom of those 
whom I have shown thee in my mirror!” asked 
the wondering spirit. 

“ Not so, O kind and blessed Spirit!” answered 
the Student, “I covet not the doom of the lonely 
scholar, assailed by the demon of doubt within and 
the world’s neglect without. I thirst after power ; 
1 covet the happiness arising from gratified ambi- 
tion, reaping its reward in the present ; I would be 
a mighty statesman or aking. Are not they happy 
| who command the applause and reverence of na- 
tions, and whose will is law ?” 

“Vain Dreamer!” said the Spirit, “ behold the 
judgment passed by the wisest and greatest of 
earthly kings upon his own Jot, and which the ex- 
perience of all succeeding ages has confirmed.” 

The Student peered into the mirror once more, 
and a scene of oriental profusion and magnificence, 
| which dazzled and bewildered him, met his view. 
Gold and gems glittered in costly profusion around 
a spacious hall, inlaid with sandal wood and cedar; 
the walls of which were inlaid with ivory and pre- 
cious stones, wrought into fantastic figures of mar- 
vellous beauty and richness; odorous censers dif- 
fused perfumes around; splendid gardens, filled with 
rare exotics and birds of gaudy plumage, stretched 
_away in a succession of terraces far as the eye 
‘could reach. All that could touch the senses or 





who had sat by his side, there now rose from the| captivate the soul seemed gathered there; and 
earth a colossal figure, bearing in his whole aspect| women of dazzling loveliness wandered amid the 
a mingled stamp of malignity and power. There| bowers of orange and cedar; and there, in the 
was no deformity in face or figure, but on that sul-| midst of all this splendor, upon a throne of untold 





len and swarthy brow was stamped the seal of all 
unholy passions; and in the blaze of his lurid eye 
there burned the fires of hell ; but pain was blended 
now with the defying expression of his counte- 
nance, for the presence of that bright being seemed 
to quell and subdue his dauntless spirit. 

The Student heard voices in the air, but could 
not catch the import of the words, for his terror 
overmastered him; his brain reeled, the chamber 
seemed to swim around him, and he sank down 
upon the earth in utter insensibility. 

When he revived, his evil guest was gone, and 
the veiled figure stood alone by his side, gazing 
with a pitying look upon his quivering features. 


| magnificence, a jewelled crown upon his head, sat 
\the lord of all these treasures, whose will was law, 
with a listless look anda weary brow. In his hand 
was a tablet, on which he had traced some words, 
\which, by the Spirit's aid, the youth interpreted, 
“vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” 

“So spake the mighty King of Israel,” said the 
Spirit, “and every succeeding monarch whose 
brow has ached beneath the burden of a crown has 
had good cause to echo his lament. For thee I 
have rolled back the curtain of the past; look now 
into the future.” 

Again the Student looked, and a scene met his 
view which was strange and unfamiliar. The fair 
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and sunny fields of fertile England, green with the 
coming harvest; a quiet scene of happy peace, 
with the stately piles of Hampton court, where sat 
a crowned king with an ominous sadness upon his 
brow, while a band of obsequious courtiers buzzed 
and fawned around him. 

The scene changed and a rustic village, em- 
bowered in a thick grove, appeared, where stood a 
man of coarse appearance in homely garb, the Bi- 
ble in his hand, exhorting with rude eloquence his 
rustic audience. That too passed away, and a bat- 
tle-field was seen, a confused and hurried scene of 
deadly combat. On the spot where raged the full 
fury of the fight appeared the plume of the melan- 
choly king; and the Student recognized the stal- 
wart form of the fanatic exhorter, cutting his way 
to that plume, with a bloody battle-axe, through 
all who crossed his path, the glow of fierce excite- 
ment on his sullen brow. 

A mist obscured the battle-field, and then in 
quick succession, passed over the surface of the 
mirror the pageant of a solemn trial; and then, 
the melancholy spectacle of a public execution, in 
the midst of a mighty crowd, with a bloody head 
rolling in the dust, and final scene of all, in a small 
dark room within that royal pile, stood that stern 
warrior, with folded arms, gazing down upon a 
headless fourm which lay in its coffin before him ; 
and the face of him who gazed, in its stern and 
settled wo, was as the face of the dead! 

“ Behold,” said the spirit, “the lot of him who 
inherited power, and the reward of his victor, who 
by his own genius wrested it from him; both 
wretched in their lives and in their deaths.” 

“Let me see no more!” said the Student des- 
perately, “I am sick of scenes of wo and misery. 
Does the earth present no other? Is it but a Gol- 
gotha in which we live, festooned only with the 
rank night-shade of sorrow and paint Are these 
the lessons thou wouldst teach? Wo is me! 
Would that my happy ignorance were mine again! 
1 thank thee not for stripping earth of its illusions, 
for thou hast left me naught to live for! Ambition, 
glory, fame, these hast thou shown me in their 
naked deformity ; I can prize them no more. Did 
that juggling fiend, then, speak the trath, when he 
said pleasure was the only true end of life? If 
so, though the path lead to perdition, I will tread it 
to escape the vultures of my own restless soul !” 

“Poor painted moth,” said the spirit, “ thou 
hast courted the blaze, and now complainest that 
thy wings are singed! O blind and thankless re- 
piner! are there no paths to tread, but those which 
Jead beneath the avalanche, or over the precipice, 
along the lofiy mountain side? Are there no quiet 
and safe paths, far down in the valleys, where the 
shepherd sits in peace and tends his flocks, beyond 
the reach of peril or harm? Does the dove seek 
the lofty mountain peaks, where the eagle screams 
his defiance to the tempest? And must not the 
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same law prevail with man! Must not the man be 
fitted to the place and the occasion, if he would 
ensare success and happiness? Behold thy proper 
sphere whence thy adventurous wings of wax 
should never have borne thee to this upper region 
of moral storm and tempest, fitted only for souls 
like that of thy master, lofty, aspiring, and un- 
quenchable. Behold !” 

Again the student looked, and a scene of quiet 
beauty and peace met his eye and calmed his 
troubled soul. Fields nodding with their heavy 
harvest, the tops of which swayed gently to the 
soft Western breeze; vineyards with their clus- 
tering wealth of purple grapes, thronged with a 
busy and merry crowd, whose cheerful merriment 
rang upon the still evening air, while the chorus of 
a joyous song caught up by the youth and maidens 
was borne upon the breeze and blended with the 
murmur of the mighty river, which, like a harmless 
serpent, wound its glittering length amid the vine- 
clad hills. 

“The Rhine! the Rhine! My blessings on the 
Rhine *” unconsciously exclaimed the excited Stu- 
dent, joining in the chorus of the well remembered 
song. “O blessed days of my childhood, ye re- 
turn to me once more! O that I were a child 
again! Spirit, can that lightness of heart and 
spirit ever be mine again t” 

And that low sweet tone sounded cold and stern 
in the Stadent’s ears, as the Spirit answered, 
* Never.” 

“Why then torment me by the sight of vanished 
happiness t” 

“Thou hast not seen all in that scene, that I 
would show thee,” was the reply. “ Look once 
more.” 

Again he bent his eyes upon the mirror, and the 
same scene presented itself, but now in the distance ; 
the foreground was occupied by a cottage, small 
and humble indeed, but possessing a neatness and 
order which proved the superior refinement of its 
inmates; the implements of rustic labor were scat- 
tered around, and a sturdy youth, in whom Wagner 
recognised his brother, was harrying down the hill- 
side to join the dancers. On the threshold, sat a 
venerable man, with silvery hair, in hale and vigo- 
rous old age, the evidences of a happy and well- 
spent life written on his smooth forehead and placid 
lips. On his knees was an open book, which the 
Stadent knew contained the Holy Word. One hand 
‘rested on its pages, the other was fondly laid apon 
the sunny curls of a fair young girl, whose face was 
almost hidden by the showering ringlets. As she 


raised her head, a thrill passed through the Stu- 
dent’s frame, for in his heart was treasured up the 
memory of that fair young face, now clouded with 
the shadow of some hidden sorrow, and his uncon- 
scious lips murmured the name of “ Margaret.” 
She who had made the day-dream of his young ex- 
istence, and whose priceless affection, he had 
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scorned and east aside to follow the babble of fame! | amid the foul witches of the Brocken! I know thee 
His heart smote him, as he thought on the cause | now ; Apage Sathanas, I spit at, and defy thee!” 
which had clouded that young brow, and softened| Livid grew the face of Faust as the Student 
the lustre of that bright blue eye. spoke, and terrible was the glare of that evil eye, 
And now, in his soul there arose a deep yearning | which, with the fascination of a serpent, was fixed 
after those distant scenes and the feelings of his | upon the trembling Student, while wrath, scorn and 
boyhood, long smothered beneath a cold indifference, | hate, passed in quick succession over his speaking 
revived in all their pristine freshness in his soul ; | countenance, and left it again calm and passionless 
and as he contrasted his present isolated and cheer- | as of old. 
less life, with its doubts, despondencies and fears,| “Is the boy distraught with terror?” he said 
with the gushing affections and kind solicitude of |coldly. “Is it drankenness or madness which 
those early friends, his eyes were filled with tears, | prompts this strange condact? Tell me,” he said, 
and turning to the Spirit, he wildly asked, “ Have | approaching the Student, who shrinking from him 
I seen all? Is my home not changed, has no other | clasped his hands in supplication, and cried aloud 
occupied my place by my paternal hearth, or in the | in keen agony. 


heart of her, whom in my boyhood I adored ?” “O man of strange and terrible power, whose 
“There has been no change,” was the reply,| knowledge surpasses that of men, spare thy poor 
“save that which time has wrought.” Student, whose weak brain cannot endure the ter- 


“Then I will return,” cried the Student. ‘‘ Home, | rors which gird thee round, and in which, as thine 
sweet home, in thee alone can happiness be found! | own proper element, thou lovest to live! I am a 
to-morrow I leave this spot forever !” young, weak Student, I have mistaken my vocation ; 

As he spoke, a soft sweet strain of music sounded | release me from this thraldom ; let me go home to 
in his ears, and as he elosed his eyes to listen more | my own quiet valley, and spend a life of domestic 
intently, he heard a rushing sound, and when he! peace, for which alone nature intended me. Do 
looked again, the Spirit and her mirror both were this, and I will bless thy name, and remember thee 
gone. in my prayers.” 

As the astonished Student passed hishandacross| “ Prayers,” said Faust wildly, “ what have I to 
his brow to convince himself that he was not in a | do with prayers; but,” he added, while an expres- 
dream, he heard the sound of hurried footsteps, | sion of pitying softness relaxed his rigid features, 
and the next moment his master Faust stood before | “as I have done much evil, it is but fitting that I 
him. The Student started back in surprise and | should do some good. Leave this unhallowed house; 
terror at the change which a few days had wrought | take this purse, “twill be a fortune to thee, and find 
in his aspect and appearance. Haggard and worn, | happiness in quiet, if thou canst. And now, fare- 
with blood-shot eyes, whose restless glance was well, and when hereafter you hear men curse the 
never for a moment fixed upon the same object,|name of Faust, as the weak tool of the evil one, 
but wandering fartively around as if in search of| drop a tear to his memory, and offer up a prayer 
some secret foe ; his dress neglected and splashed | for his soul. Depart in peace !” 
with mud and rain, as though he had been journey- | “ But,” said the Student, softened by the evident 
ing a long distance; the sleeve of his doublet dis- | remorse of the unhappy man, “ can you not escape 
colored by a crimson stain, and his broad beaver | from the power of the evil spirit who has ensnared 
slouched down over his brow, as though to conceal | you? Prayer and penitence can accomplish much.” 
his countenance; he presented an appearance, so | More he would have added, but Faust fiercely in- 
different from that of the calm and philosophic | terrupted him. 

Faust, that the Student could scarcely trust the; “ Talk not to me of penitence, for if thou knewest 
evidence of his eyes. As he sat still in stupid | the black die of my sins, thou wouldst not prate of 
amazement, too startled even to welcome his mas-| prayer! ‘There—there”—he added wildly, “ is 
ter, Faust spoke, and to the ears of the Student his | one stain, which of itself would blacken my soul 
voice had lost its wonted sweetness, and sounded | to all eternity,” and as he spoke he pointed to the 
harsh and hollow, while a strange expression of | stain upon the sleeve of his doublet. 

Scoffing scorn played around his thin lips. * What is it?” asked the trembling Student. 

“A hearty reception, O Student of mine, do| “ The blood of a brother, shed in a sister's quar- 
you give your master,” he said. “Can you not,|rel,” groaned Faust, “the blood of the unhappy 
after so long an absence, find some terms of com-| Valentine? Ha! Margaret rises with her dishev- 
mon courtesy to lavish upon your preceptor in the/|elled hair, and the mute imploring agony of her 
ways of knowledge and righteousness?” and he| pallid face. She beckons me with her shadowy 
approached to take the Student’s hand. hand ; I come—I come.” 

“In the name of God, avaunt!” exclaimed the| As the wretched man, with bristling hair and di- 
shrinking and terrified Student, “I know thee now, |lated eyeballs shrieked forth these words, there 
and thy unhallowed companionship, and renounce | boomed upon the midnight air the solemn sound of 
thee and thine, now and forever; I have seen thee the Cathedral clock as it struck the hour of one, 
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and as its last faint vibrations died away, a voice | George the Third, which, if it errs, can only be censured for 
without. called aloud the name of “ Faust.” presenting a too favorable likeness, were incensed at the 
The mieerable man heard the call endo shudder! freedom with which I had commented on the peace of 1763, 


. as well as at the personal disclosures respecting the king 
passed over his frame, but he moved towards the | himself, scattered throughout the memoirs. As little did the 


door, when Wagner rashed frantically forward and | admirers or followers of Pitt approve my picture of that 
seizing his garment strove to detain him. For an! minister, though, in my opinion, rather a flattering resem- 
instant Faust stood irresolute upon the threshold . blance: while Fox’s partizans exhibited the most violent 


but a second time the voice was heard calling upon | resentment at my strictures on his moral, as well as on his 


. 4 ; } | political character. The just and impartial likeness of 
his name in louder and wave imperious accents | Charles Jenkinson displeased the first lord of the treasury, 
than before, when tearing himself from the grasp) his son, in the highest degree. Many of Lord North's 
of the Student, with a wild gesture of despair, he | friends or connexions, insensible to the justice that I had 
rushed from the apartment, while a mocking laugh | done to that most accomplished and amiable nobleman, ex- 
rung upon the air, and a mighty wind seemed to / pressed the utmost dissatisfaction at my remarks on his 

sack ee : junction with Fox in 1783. 1 must except, however, from 
sweep past the building, shaking it to its very foun- ; 


' , “ this observation, his two sons-in-law, Lord Sheffield and 
dation and prostrating the Student to the floor. | Lord Glenbervie. The descendants of the Earl of Bute 


Staggering to his feet, he rushed with frantic were implacable. From the present Marquis of Lansdown, 
haste to the window and flung it open, through | I was indirectly threatened through a high quarter, (the late 
which instantly poured a rich flood of sunshine | excellent and regretted Sir Samuel Romilly,) with new 
and the balmy breath of awakened morning | prosecutions in the court of King’s Bench, on account of 

3 g. 


. , ; the unavoidable reflections which 1 had made on the cir- 
The Student, stupified by astonishment, rubbed | cumstances attending the resignation of his father, the Ear! 


his eyes in great perplexity, and scarce could trust | of Shelburne. Men in official situations, or enjoying sala- 
the evidence of his senses. ries from the crown, were disgracefully selected to com- 
“ Can it have been all a dream?” he muttered. | pose the article of the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ which held up 
“T trust so, but it had all the strength of reality | the ‘ Memoirs,’ not to fair and liberal criticism, but to gen- 
. - | eral reprobation, as an imbecile and immoral work: while 
aad has decided my future aerammeanas I go home this | the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ in defiance of history, and sub- 
very day, never again to leave it until I make my | stituting impudence to cover ignorance of facts, attacked 
bed in the bosom of the earth. I wonder how Mar-| me in the most virulent language. Such was the combina- 
garet will receive me after so long an absence.”’ | tion of assailants which my inflexibie regard to truth assem- 
The Student kept his word ; that very day, with | bled from the most opposite quarters.” " 
: . : apes, -.| The posthumous memoirs extend from 1784 to 1789; and 
his good ash staff in his hand and his wallet onhis| ~. 
,- ~~ ; : are interspersed with much personal history, court gossip 
shoulders, he trudged merrily in the direction of} | 4 scandal. 
his home, which in due time he reached, to be re- 
ceived with joy by his father and kindred, and with 
blushing delight by his chosen one. | Tae American JournaL or Mepicat Sciences. 
On the banks of the rushing Rhine he soon | Quarterly. Edited by Isaac Hays, M. D. 


reared his own happy home, surrounded by a! WuimsicaLities. A periodical gathering, by Thomas 
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smiling family, and for the remainder of his life, | Hood. 
which proved a long one, eschewed the society of| This contains some of Hood's choicest wit. We were 
“The Devil and Dr. Faustus.” highly diverted by the “* News from China” and by some of 
; | the illustrations. 
Columbia, 8. C. E. D. Drinker & Morris have all the above for sale. 
D. APPLETON & Co., New York, 1845. 
GEORGE S. APPLETON, Philadelphia. 
otices of New Works. 
mens — Tue Lire aNnp CoRRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS ARNOLD, 
LEA & BLANCHARD. Putrapetpuia, 1845. D. D., late head master of Rugby School; and Regius 


: Professor of Modern History in the University of Ox- 
THuMOUs Memoirs or Hisown Time. By Sir N.W. ‘ A 
S aveet Bart., author of “ Memoirs of my divs times.” ford By Arthur Penchys Starigy, M. A. Two volumes 
From the second London Edition. se me pp. 509. S Sei r 
By the publication of the Memoirs of His own Time, This is one of the most useful and instructive biographies 
the author incurred the displeasure of government; was that we have. Some have declared Dr. Arnold to have a 
prosecuted and subjected to six month’s imprisonment and one of the few men whose death ves loss to the an ‘ 
a fine of five hundred pounds. He had not yet completed | Not the young only may derive instruction and er 
: = ys “ 
his proposed sketches, but was warned by these results of from his life and correspondence ; but mer advanced in = 
his first publication to retain the rest until after his own and attainments. Dr. Arnold’s writings are very numerous, 
we we of George III. In the introduction to the embracing an introduction to the study of Modern History, 
Croat f s, he in Lectures on Modern History and a History of Rome in 3 
Sa a sashes om am literary work procure for its volumes. The publishers have issued the work in excel- 
6 ev , ‘ , 
author a more numerous list of powerful and inveterate lent style. 
enemies, than were produced by those ‘Memoirs of myOwn| Recent IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFACTURES AND 
Time’ ‘The queen, the regent, and the princesses of the | Mines: Being a Supplement to his Dictionary. By _— 
royal family, far from being satisfied with a portrait of Ure, M. D.F. R. S., &c., &e., &c., &e. Illustrated with 
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hon hundred and ninety engravings. A work whose objects | titute his genius and has rendered Marryatt and others so 


and utility are shewn by its title. 


Rep.y To THE MIssIONARIES AT CONSTANTINOPLE. By 
Bishop Southgate. 
We can not meddle with this controversy, but recom- 
mend this pamphlet to those interested in it. 


History oF France, from the earliest period to the pre- 
sent time. By M. Michelet. Professeur suppléant 4 la 
Faculté Des Lettres. Professeur 4 L’Ecole Normale, 
Chef de la Section Historiques aux Archives du Roy- 
aume. Translated by G. H. Smiru, F. G. 8S. 


This work is of a class which we generally take great 
pleasure in commending, and as at present advised, its own 
merits as a correct, original and philosophical history, enti- 
tle it to special regard. It will supply the great want, every 
where felt, of some full history of France. We are glad to 
see that the publishers propose to issue an historical Library. 
They will shortly publish an extensive “ Manual of Ancient 
and Modern History ;’ By W. Cooke Taylor, LL. D., of 
Trinity College, Dublin. Revised with an additional Chap- 
teronthe U.S. By C. 8. Henry, D. D. Professor of His- 
tory in the University of New-York. 


Michelet’s work will be completed in about 20 No.’s at | 


25 cents each. 


Tue Two Apprentices, a delightful tale for youth, By 
Mary Howitt. 


All these received through Nash & Woodhouse. 


HARPER & BROTHERS : NewYork, 1844-5. 


An Excursion THROveH THE Stave States, &c., &c. 
With sketches of popular manners and geological notices. 
By G. W. Featherstonhaugh. F. R. S., F. G. 8. 


On its first appearance, this work was anuounced in the 
Messenger; and we had deemed “ Monsieur Roorback” 
utterly unworthy of any farther notice. We had once seen 
in his “excursion” through the gold region of Virginia, 
something of a very disagreeable, conceited pretender to 
Geological Science, by the name of Featherstonhaugh. We 
had also learned from the highest authority that there was 
once a Mr. Featherstonhaugh, a sort of hanger on at Mr. 
Fox's, the British minister, in Washington, and a kind of 
usher and head carver at his eatertainments. Afterwards 
when a Mr. Featherstonhaugh was made a Commissioner 
on the N. E. boundary, (we think,) by the British Govern- 
ment, it was supposed to have been through Mr. Fox's 
influence ; but when he was asked about it, he repelled 
it with indignation, We had also learned that a Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh, having built a very fine house in the 
town of in Pennsylvania, had it insured for a large 
sum. In the progress of time, the said splendid mansion 
was burnt to the ground, and under circumstances so sus- 
picious, that the insurers refused to pay the insurance 
money ; and the said Featherstonhaugh dare not prosecute 
his claim to indemnity. Now this man was said to be G. W- 
Featherstonhaugh, and we were afraid the author of the 
“ Excursion” might be the same gentleman ; and if so, the 
character and veracity of the book would speak for them- 
selves. 

: Much to our surprise, however, the Edinburgh Review has 
singled out this work from the multitude of English and for- 
eign publications for a special article, in which, judging from 
the style, the Rev. Sydney Smith seems to have displayed 
his peculiar wit and taste. Does it show that we are mis- 
taken as to the identity of the author, or that that morbid 
laste for prejudice and slander, which led Dickens to pros- 
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justly contemptible, required still farther gratification, which 
|the Reviewer was disposed to furnish? Of this our readers 
— judge. 

|Witton Harvey anp orner TALES. By Miss Sedgwick, 

Authoress of “ Hope Leslie,” “‘ Home,” “ Letters from 

Abroad,” &c. &c. 

These tales and sketches have been collected from the 
various Magazines to which they were contributed, and 
will, no doubt, be highly acceptable to the numerous admi- 
rers of their gifted authoress. 


Lovers AND HusBanpDs. MARRIED AND SINGLE. 


Two good Domestic and Moral Tales. By 7. S. Ar- 
| thur. Married and single life are well contrasted. Both 
| have their difficulties and unhappinesses ; but the balance 
is justly struck in favor of the former. 


AcincourT. A Romance by G. P. R. James, Esq. 


Wanperinco Jew. No. 7. 


| NEVILLEs or GARRETSTOWN. 


A Tale of 1760. By 
Dr. Lever. No. 2. 


KEeNDALL's Lire or Gen. ANDREW Jackson. No.’s 6 
and 7. 


Bishop Thirlwall’s History of Greece. No.’s 3 and 4. 
Illuminated and Pictorial Bible. No. 17. 


All the above from Messrs. Drinker & Morris. 





Tue Poems or Miss E. B. Barretr. H. G. Langley, 
New York, 1844. 


We had prepareda brief notice of these poems last month, 
| having made our acquaintance with them chiefly through 
a just and candid Review of them in Blackwood. The au- 
| thoress belongs rather to the transcendental school, but is a 
| true poetess and by her strains is retrieving the lost charac- 
|ter of English poetry. Another has said more of her and 
better in small space than we can do. 

“The opinion expressed in Mr. Griswold's recent col- 
lection of English poetry that Miss Barrett is destined to 
take her place at the head of the female poets of Great 
Britain, is sustained by the chief organs of critical opinion 
in England and in this country, Leigh Hunt, in his Feast 
of the Violets, has spoken of her as “ Tennyson's fair 
sister” —Gguratively, of course—although another impres- 
sion has prevailed : she is related to that poet only in intel- 
lect—witness the courtship of Lady Geraldine in her new 
volumes ;—but she has for cousin, we believe, another poet, 
Mr. Kennyon, whom the Examiner has lately charged with 
being of the select few “‘ who write too little.” A blessed 
relationship, and of a kind of which few in this age of mul- . 
tifarious versifying could make boas‘. 

“The lines of light which has lately pierced the length of 
the periodical press, in England and America, in the name 
of Miss Barrett, have been shot out of the darkness of a 
sick room in Wimpole street, London. The fair poetess 
has lived in a cloud, we believe, for many years ; seen by 
few, heard of by many, and quiring away in the seclusion 
of ill-health, so delicate at times as to shut from her the 
very light of day; calm through the chill winter as the 
sleeping swallow, and chirping as fresh with better spirits 
and a new life as the summer draws on. She is the daughter 
of an India werchant, (a princely father he needs must be 
to whom a dedication such as her’s could be inscribed,) 
living at the West End. Her oceupation is, as it has been 
for many years, literature, in its highest forms of medita- 
tion and poetry. She has a wide correspondence ; and her 
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new volumes, recently published, have added to her list of | companies it. The other engravings, excepting two wretched 


friends some of the most distinguished names in England.” | 


wood cuts, are very commendable specimens of art ; that 


lof the Blackfeet Indians, is the best that we have ever seen 


AMERICANISM IN LITERATURE. An Oration By A. B.| 
Meek. This subject is a sort of hobby with us. We are | 
pleased with Judge Meek’s views and his style of enforc- | 


ing them, and thank him for a copy of his address. | 


Swiru’s Weexty Votume. Philadelphia, 1845. It was | 
our intention to notice this publication two months since. | 
It is a revival, in its main features, of Waldie’s circulating 
Library, and will be a very cheap mode of obtaining repub- 
lications of excellent works. Drinker & Morris are the 


agents for this City. 


OUR COTEMPORARIES. 





Democratic Review—for January, 1845. Without refer- | 
ing to its political views, we invite attention to the admis- | 
sion with which the writer of the leading article on aboli- | 
tionism sets out—“ Abolitionism has certainly grown now into | 
an important political Fact.” This is no new revelation to| 
be sure ; but there are other things which this fact brings to | 
the attention of a large portion of this Union, irrespective | 
of any purposes or wishes of mere party. All “ important | 
political facts” should be carefully and dispassionately con- | 
sidered—their tendencies ascertained, measured and pro- | 
vided for. 


Tue Broapway Journat.— New-York. A new comer 
in the field—a hebdomadal, “ made up entirely of Original | 
matter, consisting of Essays, Criticisms on Art and Lite- 
rature, Domestic and Foreign Correspondence and Lite- 
rary and Scientific Intelligence.” 

Its articles are bold and spicy. We quote from it the 
following notices of some of the “picture books.” The 
Press seems to be recovering somewhat from the Cheap 
Literature mania and we are glad to see some signs of a 
proper appreciation of Magazine Literature. 

The idea of making the genius of a Paulding and others 
subordinate to old engravings and common fashion plates ! 
But to the notices. 


“Gopry’s Macazine anp Lapy’s Boor, Edited by 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, Morton M’Michael and Louis A. 
Godey, presents an imposing array of Editors ; but when 
taken in consideration with the list of contributors, they 
are truly formidable. No less than ten ladies and six gen- 
tlemen, besides the editors, have helped to fill the forty-six 
pages of this magazine. Probably a much greater number 
of writers than was ever employed on a single number of 
any of thegreat Reviews. But the great marvel is that so 
many writers should have been able to produce so small an 
amount of readable matter. The only article in the Ma- 
gazine that will ever be read a second time, except by the 
writers of them, is the New Arabian Nights’ Tale by Mr. 
Poe.” 


“ Granam’s Macazine or Literature anp ART, 
Edited by the proprietor, Geo. R. Graham, has but five 
ladies and thirteen gentlemen, for contributors to the Fe- 
bruary number. It has three engravings, in line, and a 
something which is called a portrait of Edgar A. Poe. It 
is poor as a work of art, and something much worse as a 
portrait, It is a gross wrong to Mr. Poe, and a fraud upon 
the purchasers of the Magazine. It bears no more resem- 
blance to that gentleman than to any other of Mr. Graham's 
coutributors. But if it were much worse than itis, which 





is hardly conceivable, it would be amply compensated by 
the fine sketch of Mr. Poe’s genius, by Lowell, which ac- 


: 


in this Magazine.” 


Simms’ MontHty MaGazine. We are indebted to the 
publishers, in Charleston, S. C., for the first number of this 
new Journal. We have no doubt that Mr. Simms -vill im- 
part to it interest and ability. We are pleased with the 
stand he has taken in the opening article, in favor of Ame- 
ricanism in Literature ; and with the interest in American 
history, evinced by the article upon Weems, the Reverend 
biographer of Washington. The work is neat and well 
printed. We offer the Editor the hand of courtesy and good 
will. 


Tue Sovrnern Quarterty Review. J. W. Ran- 
dolph & Co. agents. The January number of this review 
contains a number of useful, able and interesting articles. 
It embraces a greater variety, perhaps, than usual, and seems 
to be a very attractive number. It has anticipated us, inan 
article upon the Literature of the Bible, ina plan we had 
announced, to publish a review of Harpers’ Pictorial Bible. 
However, it is “ never too late to do good,” and we may yet 
carry out our intention. 


The last BLack woop has been received from the Agent, 
. Gill, Esq., and is well and variously stored as usual, 


Srititiman’s Jovurwat or Science. Upon the receiptof 
another number of this valuable Journal, we take occasion 
to renew our appeal in its behalf. -The Editors call for 
assistance and they should speedily receive it from all 
who wish American Science to have a suitable organ at 
home or abroad. 


Tue Cuarieston Book. S. Hart, Sr., Charleston, 
S.C. 1845. 

This is a very neat volume, beautifully printed, and com- 
posed of short articles in Prose and Poetry, prepared ex- 
pressly for it, by citizens of Charleston, or selected from the 
writings of her distinguished authors, living and dead. 

The list of contributors is perhaps too long for the size 
of the work ; but it is adorned by some resplendent names, 

A work of the kind must be a delightful memorial to the 


| friends and relatives of the numerous authors; whilst the 


excellence and beauty of many of the articles entitle it to 
the favor of those who have no such link of association 
with it. 


LETTER FROM AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


January, 1845. 
Epttor Sov. Lit. Messenoerr. 

Mr. Editor :— About fourteen months ago I paid to your 
then agent in Charleston, S. C., my subseription for the 9th 
volume of the Messenger, and withdrew my name from 
your subscription list. The Periodical has, notwithstanding, 
been sent tome with tolerable regularity, (perhaps with per- 
fect regularity ; but owing to my change of position all the 
No’s have not come to band,) and I esteem myself fortunate in 
having received the last No. issued—the January No.—forit 
settles my determination again to contribute to its support. 
As the “vindicater of Southern interests from assault,” in 
times like these, you are entitled to and should receive the 
cordial support of every Southern man; and | have the 
pleasure to enclose herewith the amount of subscription for 
the past and current years. 

Very respectfully, sir, 
Your obedient servant. 
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and as its last faint vibrations died away, a voice | George the Third, which, if it errs, can only be censured for 


without, called aloud the name of “ Faust.” 

The miserable man heard the call and a shudder 
passed over his frame, but he moved towards the 
door, when Wagner rushed frantically forward and 
seizing his garment strove to detain him. Foran 
instant Faust stood irresolute upon the threshold ; 
but a second time the voice was heard calling upon 
his name in louder and more imperious accents 
than before, when tearing himself from the grasp | 
of the Student, with a wild gesture of despair, he 
rushed from the apartment, while a mocking laugh 
rung upon the air, and a mighty wind seemed to 
sweep past the building, shaking it to its very foun- 
dation and prostrating the Student to the floor. 

Staggering to his feet, he rushed with frantic 
haste to the window and flung it open, through | 
which instantly poured a rich flood of sunshine. 
and the balmy breath of awakened morning. | 

The Student, stupified by astonishment, rubbed 
his eyes in great perplexity, and scarce could trust | 
the evidence of his senses. 

** Can it have been all a dream?” he muttered. | 
“T trust so, but it had all the strength of reality | 
and has decided my future course. I[ go home this| 
very day, never again to leave it until I make my | 
bed in the bosom of the earth. I wonder how Mar- | 
garet will receive me after so long an absence.” | 

The Student kept his word ; that very day, with 
his good ash staff in his hand and his wallet on his | 
shoulders, he trudged merrily in the direction of 
his home, which in due time he reached, to be re- 
ceived with joy by his father and kindred, and with 
blushing delight by his chosen one. 

On the banks of the rushing Rhine he soon) 
reared his own happy home, surrounded by a/| 
smiling family, and for the remainder of his life, 
which proved a long one, eschewed the society of | 
“ The Devil and Dr. Faustus.” 


Columbia, S. C. 


E. D. 
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Postuumous Memoirs oF Hisown Time. By Sir N.W. 
Wrazall, Bart., author of “‘ Memoirs of my own times.” 
From the second London Edition. 

By the publication of the Memoirs of His own Time, 
the author incurred the displeasure of government; was 
prosecuted and subjected to six month’s imprisonment and | 
a fine of five hundred pounds. He had not yet completed | 
his proposed sketches, but was warned by these results of 
his first publication to retain the rest until after his own 
death and that of George III. In the introduction to the 
volume before us, he says, 

“ Never, 1 believe, did any literary work procure for its 
author a more numerous list of powerful and inveterate 
enemies, than were produced by those ‘ Memoirs of my Own 
Time.’ The queen, the regent, and the princesses of the 
royal family, far from being satisfied with a portrait of 





presenting a too favorable likeness, were incensed at the 
freedom with which | had commented on the peace of 1763, 
as well as at the personal disclosures respecting the king 
himself, scattered throughout the memoirs. As little did the 
admirers or followers of Pitt approve my picture of that 
minister, though, in my opinion, rather a flattering resem- 
blance: while Fox’s partizans exhibited the most violent 
resentment at my strictures on his moral, as well as on his 
political character. The just and impartial likeness of 
Charles Jenkinson displeased the first lord of the treasury, 
his son, in the highest degree. Many of Lord North’s 
friends or connexions, insensible to the justice that [ had 
done to that most accomplished and amiable nobleman, ex- 
pressed the utmost dissatisfaction at my remarks on his 


junction with Fox in 1783. 1 must except, however, from 


| this observation, his two sons-in-law, Lord Sheffield and 
| Lord Glenbervie. The descendants of the Earl of Bute 


were implacable. From the present Marquis of Lansdown, 
I was indirectly threatened through a high quarter, (the late 
excellent and regretted Sir Samuel Romilly,) with new 


| prosecutions in the court of King’s Bench, on account of 


the unavoidable reflections which 1 had made on the cir- 
cumstances attending the resignation of his father, the Earl 
of Shelburne. Men in official situations, or enjoying sala- 
ries from the crown, were disgracefully selected to com- 
pose the article of the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ which held up 
the ‘ Memoirs,’ not to fair and liberal criticism, but to gen- 
eral reprobation, as an imbecile and immoral work: while 
the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ in defiance of history, and sub- 
stituting impudence to cover ignorance of facts, attacked 
me in the most virulent language. Such was the combina- 
tion of assailants which my inflexibie regard to truth assem- 
bled from the most opposite quarters.” 

The posthumous memoirs extend from 1784 to 1789 ; and 
are interspersed with much personal history, court gossip 
and scandal, 
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THe AMERICAN JouRNAL oF MepicaL SCIENCEs. 
Quarterly. Edited by Isaac Hays, M. D. 


Wuimsicatities. A periodical gathering, by Thomas 
Hood. 
This contains some of Hood's choicest wit. We were 
highly diverted by the ‘‘ News from China” and by some of 
the illustrations. 


Drinker & Morris have all the above for sale. 


D. APPLETON & Co., New York, 1845. 
GEORGE S. APPLETON, Philadelphia. 


Tue Lire AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS ARNOLD, 
D. D., late head master of Rugby School; and Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Ox- 
ford. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, M. A. 
in one. pp. 509. 


Two volumes 


This is one of the most useful and instructive biographies 
that we have. Some have declared Dr. Arnold to have been 
one of the few men whose death was a loss to the world. 


| Not the young only may derive instruction and incitement 


from his life and correspondence ; but men advanced in age 
and attainments. Dr. Arnold's writings are very numerous, 
embracing an introduction to the study of Modern History, 
Lectures on Modern History and a History of Rome in 3 
volumes. The publishers have issued the work in excel- 
lent style. 


RecENT IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFACTURES AND 
Mines: Beinga Supplement tohis Dictionary. By Andrew 
Ure, M. D., F. R. S., &e., &e., &e., &e. 


Illustrated with 
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one hundred and ninety engravings. A work whose objects | titute his genius and has rendered Marryatt and others so 
justly contemptible, required still farther gratification, which 


ithe Reviewer was disposed to furnish? Of this our readers 
! ° 
Rep.y To THE MISSIONARIES AT CONSTANTINOPLE. By | can judge. 


Bishop Southgate. 


We can not meddle with this controversy, but recom- | 
mend this pamphlet to those interested in it. 


History oF France, from the earliest period to the pre- 
sent time. By M. Michelet. Professeur suppléant 4 la 
Faculté Des Lettres. Professeur 4 L’Ecole Normale, | 
Chef de la Section Historiques aux Archives du Roy- 
aume. Translated by G. H. Smiru, F. G.S. 


This work is of a class which we generally take great 
pleasure in commending, and as at present advised, its own 
merits as a correct, original and philosophical history, enti- 
tle it to special regard. It will supply the great want, every 
where felt, of some full history of France. We are glad to 
see that the publishers propose to issue an historical Library. 
They will shortly publish an extensive “* Manual of Ancient 
and Modern History ;’ By W. Cooke Taylor, LL. D., of 
Trinity College, Dublin. Revised with an additional Chap- 
teronthe U.S. By C. 8S. Henry, D. D. Professor of His- 
tory in the University of New-York. 

Michelet’s work will be completed in about 20 No.’s at 
25 cents each. 





THe Two Apprentices, a delightful tale for youth. By 
Mary Howitt. 


All these received through Nash & Woodhouse. 
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An ExcursION THROUGH THE SLAVE StTaTEs, &c., &c. 
With sketches of popular manners and geological notices. 
By G. W. Featherstonhaugh. F. R. S., F. G. S. 


On its first appearance, this work was announced in the 
Messenger; and we had deemed “ Monsieur Roorback” 
utterly unworthy of any farther notice. We had once seen 
in his “excursion” through the gold region of Virginia, 
something of a very disagreeable, conceited pretender to 
Geological Science, by the name of Featherstonhaugh. We 
had also learned from the highest authority that there was 
once a Mr. Featherstonhaugh, a sort of hanger on at Mr. 
Fox’s, the British minister, in Washington, and a kind of 
usher and head carver at his entertainments. Afterwards 
when a Mr. Featherstonhaugh was made a Commissioner 
on the N. E. boundary, (we think,) by the British Govern- 
ment, it was supposed to have been through Mr. Fox’s 
influence ; but when he was asked about it, he repelled 
it with indignation. We had also learned that a Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh, having built a very fine house in the 
town of in Pennsylvania, had it insured for a large 
sum. In the progress of time, the said splendid mansion 
was burnt to the ground, and under circumstances so sus- 
picious, that the insurers refused to pay the insurance 
money ; and the said Featherstonhaugh dare not prosecute 
his claim to indemnity. Now this man was said to be G. W- 
Featherstonhaugh, and we were afraid the author of the 
“ Excursion” might be the same gentleman ; and if so, the 
character and veracity of the book would speak for them- 
selves. 

Much to our surprise, however, the Edinburgh Review has 
singled out this work from the multitude of English and for- 
eign publications for a special article, in which, judging from 
the style, the Rev. Sydney Smith seems to have displayed 
his peculiar wit and taste. Does it show that we are mis- 
taken as to the identity of the author, or that that morbid 





WiLTton HARVEY AND OTHER TALES. 


By Miss Sedgwic k, 
Authoress of “ Hope Leslie,” ‘“* Home,” “ Letters from 
Abroad,” &c. &c. 

These tales and sketches have been collected from the 
various Magazines to which they were contributed, and 
will, no doubt, be highly acceptable to the numerous adini- 
rers of their gifted authoress. 


MARRIED AND SINGLE. 


Two good Domestic and Moral Tales. By T. S. Ar- 
thur. Married and single life are well contrasted. Both 
have their difficulties and unhappinesses ; but the balance 
is justly struck in favor of the former. 


LovERS AND HusBANDs. 


Acincourt. A Romance by G. P. R. James, Esq. 


WANDERING JEw. No. 7. 


NEVILLEs OF GARRETSTOWN, 
Dr. Lever. No. 2. 


A Tale of 1760. By 


KENDALL's Lirk oF GEN. ANDREW Jackson. No.’s 6 


and 7. 
Bishop Thirlwall’s History of Greece. 
Illuminated and Pictorial Bible. 


No.’s 3 and 4. 
No. 17. 
All the above from Messrs. Drinker & Morris. 


Tue Poems or Miss FE. B. Barrerr. 
New York, 1844. 


H. G. Langley, 


We had prepared a brief notice of these poems last month, 
having made our acquaintance with them chiefly through 
a just and candid Review of them in Blackwood. The au- 
thoress belongs rather tothe transcendental school, but is a 
true poetess and by her strains is retrieving the lost charac- 
ter of English poetry. Another has said more of her and 
better in small space than we can do. 

“‘The opinion expressed in Mr. Griswold’s recent col- 
lection of English poetry that Miss Barrett is destined to 
take her place at the head of the female poets of Great 
Britain, is sustained by the chief organs of critical opinion 
in England and in this country. Leigh Hunt, in his Feast 
of the Violets, has spoken of her as “‘ Tennyson’s fair 
sister ”—figuratively, of course—although another impres- 
sion has prevailed : she is related to that poet only in intel- 
lect—witness the courtship of Lady Geraldine in her new 
volumes ;—but she has for cousin, we believe, another poet, 
Mr. Kennyon, whom the Examiner has lately charged with 
being of the select few “‘ who write too little.” A blessed 
relationship, and of a kind of which few in this age of mul- 
tifarious versifying could make boast. 

“The lines of light which has lately pierced the length of 
the periodical press, in England and America, in the name 
of Miss BaRRETT, have been shot out of the darkness of a 
sick room in Wimpole street, London. The fair poetess 
has lived in a cloud, we believe, for many years ; seen by 
few, heard of by many, and quiring away in the seclusion 
of ill-health, so delicate at times as to shut from her the 
very light of day; calm through the chill winter as the 
sleeping swallow, and chirping as fresh with better spirits 
and a new life as the summer draws on. She is the daughter 
of an India merchant, (a princely father he needs must be 
to whom a dedication such as her’s could be inscribed,) 
living at the West End. Her oceupation is, as it has been 
for many years, literature, in its highest forms of medita- 





taste for prejudice and slander, which led Dickens to pros- 





tion and poctry. She has a wide correspondence ; and her 
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Notices of New Works. 





[Fesruary, 1845. 


new volumes, recently published, have added to her list of | companies it. The other engravings, excepting two wretched 


AMERICANISM IN LITERATURE. 


Meek. This subject is a sort of hobby with us. 


ing them, and thank him for a copy of his address. 


Suitn’s WEEKLY Vortume. Philadelphia, 1845. It was 


our intention to notice this publication two months since. 


It is a revival, in its main features, of Waldie’s circulating |”. x feel 
| biographer of Washington. 


| printed. We offer the Editor the hand of courtesy and good 


Library, and will be a very cheap mode of obtaining repub- 
lications of excellent works. Drinker & Morris are the 
agents for this City. 


OUR COTEMPORARIES. 


DemocraTic Review—for January, 1845. Without refer- 


sion with which the writer of the leading article on aboli- 
tionism sets out—“ Abolitionism has certainly grown now into 
an important political Fact.” This is no new revelation to 
be sure ; but there are other things which this fact brings to 
the attention of a large portion of this Union, irrespective 
of any purposes or wishes of mere party. All ‘important 
political facts” should be carefully and dispassionately con- 
sidered—their tendencies ascertained, measured and pro- 
vided for. 


Tue Broapway JourNnau.—-New- York. A new comer | 


in the field—a hebdomadal, “‘ made up entirely of Original | 
| home or abroad. 


matter, consisting of Essays, Criticisms on Art and Lite- 
rature, Domestic and Foreign Correspondence and Lite- 
rary and Scientific Intelligence.” 

Its articles are bold and spicy. We quote from it the 
following notices of some of the “picture books.” The 
Press seems to be recovering somewhat from the Cheap 
Literature mania and we are glad to see some signs of a 
proper appreciation of Magazine Literature. 

The idea of making the genius of a Paulding and others 
subordinate to old engravings and common fashion plates ! 
But to the notices. 


“Gopry’s MaGAzINE AND Lapy’s Book, Edited by 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, Morton M’Michael and Louis A. 
Godey, presents an imposing array of Editors ; but when 
taken in consideration with the list of contributors, they 
are truly formidable. No Jess than ten ladies and six gen- 
tlemen, besides the editors, have helped to fill the forty-six 
pages of this magazine. Probably a much greater number 
of writers than was ever employed on a single number of 
any of thegreat Reviews. But the great marvel is that so 
many writers should have been able to produce so small an 
amount of readable matter. The only article in the Ma- 
gazine that will ever be read a second time, except by the 
writers of them, is the New Arabian Nights’ Tale by Mr. 
Poe.” 


“ GrauAm's MAGAZINE oF LITERATURE AND ART, 
Edited by the proprietor, Geo. R. Graham, has but five 


ladies and thirteen gentlemen, for contributors to the Fe- | 


bruary number. It has three engravings, in line, and a 
something which is called a portrait of Edgar A. Poe. It 
is poor as a work of art, and something much worse as a 
portrait. It is agross wrong to Mr. Poe, and a fraud upon 
the purchasers of the Magazine. It bears no more resem- 
blance to that gentleman than to any other of Mr. Graham’s 
contributors, But if it were much worse than it is, which 


is hardly conceivable, it would be amply compensated by 
the fine sketch of Mr. Poe’s genius, by Lowell, which ac- 


es | 
. 


friends some of the most distinguished names in England.” 


An Oration By A. B.} 
We are | 


»leased with Judge Meek’s views and his style o . 
I aie y f enfore | new Journal. 


| to be a very attractive number. 
ing to its political views, we invite attention to the admis- | 





| wood cuts, are very commendable specimens of art; that 


of the Blackfeet Indians, is the best that we have ever seen 


in this Magazine.” 

Simms’ Montuiy MaGazine. We are indebted to the 
publishers, in Charleston, S. C., for the first number of this 
We have no doubt that Mr. Simms wil] im- 
part to it interest and ability. We are pleased with the 
stand he has taken in the opening article, in favor of Ame- 


| ricanism in Literature ; ard with the interest in American 


history, evinced by the article upon Weems, the Reverend 
The work is neat and well 


will. 


THe SovurHern QvarterRty Review. J. W. Ran- 
dolph & Co. agents. The January number of this review 
contains a number of useful, able and interesting articles. 
It embraces a greater variety, perhaps, than usual, and seems 
It has anticipated us, in an 
article upon the Literature of the Bible, ina plan we had 
announced, to publish a review of Harpers’ Pictorial Bible. 
However, it is “‘ never too late to do good,” and we may yet 
carry out our intention. 


The last BLackwoop has been received from the Agent, 
J. Gill, Esq., and is well and variously stored as usual. 


SILLIMAN’s JOURNAL OF SciENcE. Upon the receipt of 
another number of this valuable Journal, we take occasion 
to renew our appeal in its behalf. The Editors call for 
assistance and they should speedily receive it from all 
who wish American Science to have a suitable organ at 


THE CHARLESTON Book. 
S.C. 1845. 

This is a very neat volume, beautifully printed, and com- 
posed of short articles in Prose and Poetry, prepared ex- 
pressly for it, by citizens of Charleston, or selected from the 
writings of her distinguished authors, living and dead. 

The list of contributors is perhaps too long for the size 
of the work ; but it is adorned by some resplendent names, 

A work of the kind must be a delightful memorial to the 
friends and relatives of the numerous authors; whilst the 
excellence and beauty of many of the articles entitle it to 
the favor of those who have no such link of association 
with it. 


S. Hart, Sr., Charleston, 


LETTER FROM AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


January, 1845. 
Epitor Sov. Lit. MessENGER. 

Mr. Editor :— About fourteen months ago I paid to your 
then agent in Charleston, S. C., my subscription for the 9th 
volume of the Messenger, and withdrew my name from 
your subscription list. The Periodical has, notwithstanding, 
been sent to me with tolerable regularity, (perhaps with per- 
fect regularity ; but owing to my change of position all the 
No’s have not come to hand,) and I esteem myself fortunate in 
having received the last No. issued—the January No.—for it 
settles my determination again to contribute to its support. 
As the “vindicater of Southern interests from assault,” in 
times like these, you are entitled to and should receive the 
cordial support of every Southern man; and | have the 
pleasure to enclose herewith the amount of subscription for 
the past and current years. 

Very respectfully, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
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